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Avo dangerous, irritat- 

ing Witch Hazel prepa- 
rations, represented to be 
“the same as” POND'S 
EXTRACT, which easily sour 
and generally contain ‘‘ wood 


alcohol,” a deadly poison. 








WALL STREET WONDERS 





Much curiosity has been aroused by the ingenious title of Mr. Frederick M. Adams’s 
novel. 


THE 


Kidnapped Millionaires 


Those who have read the book appreciate Mr. Adams’s skillfulness and fine conception 
in originating a story of “To-day ” with all the elements of success in it. As the 
Publishers, we will not detract from your pleasure by revealing the plot. You hive 
a treat in store. These men say so. 


“As a post-graduate of Wall Street, having a personal acquaintance with the principal charac- 
ters introduced in mask in The Kidnapped Millionaires, I find the book without a dull paragraph.” 


E. C. Benedict. 


“T have read the Kidnapped Millionaires with not only great interest, but really with very great 
profit. Mr. Adams has managed to combine romance, economics and business in a happy and 
pleasurable tale, full of humor and serious common sense.”’ 

Joseph B. Foraker, 
U. 8. Senator from Ohio. 
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Manufacturers of Union-Labeled Clothing. 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Freudenthal, Kerngood & Co. 
(Trousers. } 
BOSTON, MASS.—The Rhodes Ripley Co. 
S. Aaronson Miner, Beal & Co. 
Davies, Payson & Co. Strecker & Nathanson. 
Israel, Cohen & Co. G, Wilson & Co. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Co-operative Clothing Co. (Special 
Order and Uniforms.) 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Henry J. Brock & Co, 
CHICAGO, ILI .—Felix Kahn & Co. 
Jas. F. Stiles & Co. Calumet Woolen Co. 
(Special Order). Gold Medal Tailers. 
Schreiber Bros. (Spe- White City Tailoring 
cial Order). Co. 
Oastere, Sturm & Whitney, Christensen & Bul- 
7) ock. 


CINCINNATI, 0.— PREIS. & Co. 


Fechheimer Bros. Co. 
(Uniforms). 

Fahrbach Bros. & Co. 
(Trousers). 

H. & M. Holberg. 

G. Sturm & Sons. 


Heldman, Heldman & Co. 
Moch, Berman & Co. 
Fleischman, Freiberg & Co. 
Bettman Bros. & Co. 
Wieck Bros. & Co. 

Isaac Hart & Co. 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—Goodwin Clothing Co. (Trousers). 


NEW YORK CITY.—Schattman Bros. 


Adolph Aarons & Co. 
Sam'l Gumpert & Co, 
Schiller & Grzenthal 
Max Ernst. 

Hays, Levi & Co. 
Swartz & Jerkowski. 


M. L. Manheim, 

Cosel & Goldstein. 

Stern & Spang (Children’ Ss). 

H. B. Stern & Sons. 

S. McKeon & Co. * 
eller, Rothschild & Lang. 

Bruner, Woog & Levenson. 


Ehrman & Stern. 


Martin B. Lippman. 
A. Jacobs Son & Co, 


S. N. Wood & Co. 
Phil. Cedar & Co. . 
TROUSERS EXCLUSIVELY: 
Sol. Newman, Schloss, Simon & Co. 
Sweet, Orr & Co. Weigert, Meyer Gross & Co. 
Uppenheim & Fech- Meyer & Mendel. 
Eciaver. Heller & Austern. 
Brand Bros. Wertheim Bros. 
Schuter & Adler. E. M. Garson, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—M. Bachrach & Co. 
Abrahams & Co, (Uni- Schocenman & Sa!sburg. 
forms). Fleisher Bros. 


Jacob Reed’s Sons(Uni- Lipman E. Hess, 
forms) Morris Lang. 


C. Backenheimer S. Stamm & Co. (Trousers). 
(children’ s). 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Jos. Bennett & Co. (Trousers), 
POTSDAM, N. Y.—Potsdam Clothing Mfg. Co. (Trousers). 
ROCKFORD, ILL.—Rockford Clothing Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Schmitz & Schroeder Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis Pants Mfg.Co. Mayfield Woolen Co, 
SPRINGFIELD, FLL.—Price Clothing House. 
Hall & Herrick. 
STREATOR, ILL.—A, Stauber Mfg. Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Woodhuil, Goodale & Bull, 
Freidlander Bros. Kent & Miller. 
A. W. Palmer & Son. Kearney Bros. 
C. E. S. Weeks. Harrison & Rossman. 
. M. Mertens & Co, SY racuse Clothing Co. 
. S. Peck & Co. Peters & Co. 


UTICA, N. Y.—H. D. Pixley & Co. 
Roberts Wicks Clothing Co. Maher Bros. (Uniforms), 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Four Dollar PantsCo. (Spe- 
cial Order). 
MECHANICS’ CLOTHING. 

ATLANTA, GA “7 “qed Bros. 

Standard Mfg. C Everett Ridley Ragan Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD.- Morris & Co. (Shirts & Overalls). 

Franklyn Pants and Overall Co, 
BELMONT, O.—The Advance Mfg. Co. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Bennett Mfg, Co. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL.--Ward & Roe. 








MECHANICS’ CLOTHING.—(Continned). 
BOSTON, MASS. —J. V. Ferrie & Co. 
Matthew Bros. & Co. 
BRATTLEBORO, VT.—Hooker, Corser & Mitchell. 
Brattleboro Overall Uo. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Wm. A. Bean, 
J. W. Masten & Co, 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Conyne Mfg. Co. 
CINCINNATI, O.—J. Feibelman. 
COLUMBUS, 0O.—Allen Mfg. Co. (Shirts). 
Bee Mfg. Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS.—Rose Mfg. Co. 
DANVILLE, VA.~Morotock Mfg. Ca 
The Lanier Mfg. Co. 
DAYTON, O.-—Dayton Clothing Mfg. Co. (Barber and 
Waiter Coats.) 
Miami-Mfg. Co. 
DENVER, COL.—T. J. Underhill & Co. 
DETROIT, MICH.—Hamilton, Carhartt & Co. 
Larned, Carter & Co. Willard K. Bush. 
A. Schlesinger & Co. (White duck goods}. 
DOVER, N. J.—H. S. Peters. 
ERIE, PA.—Standard Mfg. Co. 
HELENA, MONT.—Benn Greenhoed & Co, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—C. B. Cones & Son Mt. Co. 
(Shirts, Overalls). 
KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Little, Ross & Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Garment Workers Co-operative 
Factory. 
LEBANON, N. H.—H. W. Carter & Sons. 
LOS ‘ANGELES, CAL.—Brownstein, Newmark & Louis. 
Cohen & Goldwater. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Mahler, Albenberg,& Co, (Shirts, 
Overalls). 
NEWARE, N. J.—Unger Mfg. Co. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y.—Sweet, Orr & Ca 
The Cleveland & Whitehill Co. 
NEW PHILADELPHIA, O.—The Eureka Garment Co, 
NEWPORT, VT.—B. F. Moore & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY. -Brand Bros, 
Our own Mfg. Co 
NORWALK, CT. —The Pierson Mfg. Co, 
OSHKOSH, WIS —Oshkosh Clothing Mfg. Co. 
OSKALOOSA, IA.—Hanna Mfg. Co, 
OTTUMWA, IA. —Hartsocg Mfg. Co. 
Hawkeye Shirt Co. 
PATERSON, N. J.—Cohen & Simon. 
Jacob Levy & Co. 
RACINE, WIS.—Hilker-Weichers Mfg. Co, 
Alshuler Mfg. Co. 
ROANOKE, VA.—I. Sachs. 
ST. ALBANS, VT.—O. L. Hinds Co. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO.—McDonald & Co. (Overallsand Shirts) 
ST. LOUIS, MO,—Lightner Overall Co, 
Premium Shirt Co. M. Marks (Apronsand Jackets). 
Marglous Overall Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Heynemann & Co. (Shirts 
and Overalls). 
SCRANTON, PA.—The White Mfg. Co. 
WAPPINGERS FALLS, N. Y.—Sweet, Orr & Co. 
ZANESVILLE, O.—G., A. Welty Shirt Ca 


CANADA, 
DUNDAS, ONT.—Grafton & Co. § tores: Hamilton, 
London, Brantford, Petersboro, Owen Sound). 
LONDON, ONT.—The London Pants & Overali Co, 
STRATHFORD, ONT.—Strathford Mfg. Co. 
WINNIPIG, MANITOBA.—Hoover Mfg. Ca, 
James Love. 
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Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 

My Stock of Books 
ee literature is very 
complete. 

An Aasorteneat of Catalogues 


and slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 
23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 





GET THE BEST. 


BROWN’S FAMOUS 
PICTURES, 


ONE CENT EACH. 


120 for a ¥r3 Size, 54% x 8. 
000 Subjects. 


Reproductions of the World's 
famous paintings and archi- 
tecture, authors and homes, 
nistorical pi 


pictures, etc. 
300 on Life of Christ. 
300 Madeonnas 
Hundreds of new ‘subjects. 


Send 4c. in stamps for 4 mee piares and our new 32 
page Catalogue illustrated with 20 pictures 


G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. . 





FREE 00 sone 


sent free to your address. Postage 5c. _ books carried in stock, 
One price to everybody. We save you mon 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 
266-268  wakesk RAve: Chicago. 
| Order Booksellers in the World. 


CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER 
with BIHE FAMOUS, WATER marks. 
Paper Makers, Westfield, M 
es. BOOK FREE. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at Ook end News Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in ae one year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Remit by Bank Money Order, obtainable at all banke. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
i. an lyme Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 
er for the change of an address should be received one week 
veaane change is to tae effect ; the old as well as the new address 
should be given. 











|Madame de Lamballe; 


By GEORGE BERTIN. 


Translated by Arabella Ward. 
With Pertrait, 12mo, cleth, $1.50. 


‘*This narrative of the Princess de , one of the 
conspicuous and pathetic fi in the of 
the great Revolutionary period, is full of incident.”—JN. Y. 


= AT ALL BOOK STORES. 
GODFREY 4A. S. WIENERS, 
662 SIXTH AVE., N. Y. 
EDUCATION 


‘THE MYSTIC VALLEY TINATCTUTE, Mystic, Conn. 
84th year. Both Sexes. Home Schoo 
Send for Catalogue. 











WABAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
LSBURY, 
WIND” R HALL KORG GIRLS 
M. Goopnow, B.A.. 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Hackettstown, N. J. 


Bearding School for Young Men and Wonten. 
College Preparation, Music, Art, Elocution, Commerce. 


New Buildings. Winter Term Opens Janua 6. 1902. 
CHABLES W,. MoUoRMICK, Pa. D. D.D., President. 


Waban, Mass. 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers professional courses leading to the degree of 8.B. in 
Engineering; Mining; Architecture; Landscape Architecture; 
b wpa Geology; Biology, etc. For information address 

. L. Loves, Secretary, 16 ares, Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


. 8. SHALER, Dean. 








This entire building and two annexes are required 
to accommodate the 1,800 students attending th the 


Accessible to musical events of every nature. The 
best masters in music, elocution and languages 
that money can comman 

ie Gro. W. Cuapwicx, 











Photo Electrotype Engraving Go. 


DESIGNERS, and 


w# &* ENGRAVERS, 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street 





NtW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 Joho. 


BUILDING, 





Church Seating, Pulpit Furniture, Church Cusbions 


Made at GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 
Eastern Sales Ofice, 814 Constable Building, New York. 
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WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE THIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE "510s, xsnyo. 


Sailing regularly. ist Cabin, $40 945. upwards, depending 
on steamer. Immense new steamers *‘ Cestrian,” Jan. 8th ; “ Win- 
ifredian,” Jan. 18th; “ Devonian,” Feb. 5th; “Cestrian,” Feb. 
12th ; Winifredian,” Feb, 19th. 


P. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 116 State St., Boston.: 





BERMUDA. 
The Ideal Winter Resort. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL.. 


pen from December to May. Accommodates 200 guests. 
For terms, etc., address N.S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
Circulars at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


‘The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
The popular reputation the St. Denis h as 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service 
and Moderate Prices. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 














FLORIDA. 


TAMPA BAY HOTEL :: :: .. 
TAMPA; FLA,, - _A. E. DICK, Manager, 
Season opens Jan. 10th, 1902. 


Fine Golf Course. with Turf Putting Greens and Tees, 
Hunting, Fishing, Boating and Driving. 


HOTEL BELLEVIEW :: :: 
BELLEAIR, FLA., - HARVEY & WOOD, Lessees 
Open Jan. 15, 1902. 
Finest Golf Course in the South. Hunting, Driving and 
Sailing. Through Pullman fast train service. Information, 


2-5 as 3 Park Place, and Plant System, 290 Broadway, New 
ork. 





The Standard of Excellence—5S8th Year. 


Gaze’s Tours 


EGYPT, HOLY LAND 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY 


76 DAYS, $620 93 DAYS, $740. . 


104 DAYS, $850 122 DAYS, $975 
Personally Conducted Throughout, including all 
Necessary Expenses. Programmes Free. 
HENRY GAZE &- SONS;,-. 

118 B’way, New York. 220 So. Clark St., Chicago. 

C. H. ADAMS, Agt., 1421 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


W. H.. BAVES, Agt., 201 Washington S8t., Boston. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 





A T by the new 3,500-ton 
delightful int t PO O CoO aoe ** Ponce’’ and 
y =. ——— R R { me San Juan’’ 
A three weeks’ trip in the Tropics made with every comfort and permitting 


every opportunity for seeing and enjoying the rare beauty of the Island 


ENTIRE COST OF TRIP, $130 AND $140 


SECOND CABIN RATES, $80 AND $90 


which include every expense sheared the steamer. Tourists may use the steamers as a hotel while visiting 


the various ports. 


The steamers have all the appointments of sea-going yachts, and the cuisine and service are of the 


highest class, All staterooms are on deck amidships. 


Steamer “‘San Juan” sails Saturday, Jan. 4th, Feb. istand Mar. Ist. 
Steamer ‘‘ Ponce” sails Saturday, Jan. 18th, Feb. 15th aud Mar. 15th. 
Send for beautifally illustrated book on Porto Rico. 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO S. S. CO., 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


= 
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“It’s the fad to play this 
great game all winter 
under summer skies. 


When Eastern zero weather drives shiver- 
ing caddies home, go to California, the 
sunshine land. Ideal links and surround- 
\ a ings at principal resorts. Exhibition golf 
\\ NANA . games by championship players. THe 
\\\\ A Te perfect climate for all outdoor sports— 
\\ \ ,. golf, tennis, polo, coaching, bicycling, 
|, deep - sea oe sailing, surf bathing 

and mountain climbing. ; 





\\ \ \ \\ 
\ \\ \ \ \ \\ \ ~ 
N\ \ Ain SS The California Limited, 
Ww \\\ AAO. daily, Chicago to 
WQIAIMAQE hws Los Angeles, San Diego 


RN \ . and San Francisco. 
RAY \ WMA Wes Best train for best travelers. | 


\ \ \\\ \\\ \ S ))\ 
AN SS Santa Fe 


Address nearest office The Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe R’y System for travel 
books—‘‘To California and Back,” “South- 
ern California,’”’ ‘Golf in California,” and 
‘‘A Climatic Miracle.” Sent for 15 cents. 


NEW YORK. ae Broadway. 
BOSTON, 332 Washington St. 
MONTREAL, Que., 138 St. James St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 711 Chestnut St. 
DETROIT, 151 Griswold St. 
CLEVELAND, Williamson Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, 417 Walnut St. 
PITTSBURG, 402 Park Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, 108 N. Fourth St. 
CHICAGO, 109 Adams St. 
PEORIA, 103 South Adams St. 
KANSAS CITY, toth & Main Sts. 
DES MOINES, 308 Equitable Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 503 Guaranty Bldg. 
DENVER, 1700 Lawyence St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, 411 Dooly Blk. 
LOS ANGELES, 200 Spring St. 
SAN FRANCISCO; 641 Market St. 
SANTA BARBARA, 635% State St. 
GALVESTON, 224 Tremont St. 
DALLAS, 246 Main St. 
SAN ANTONIO, 101 E. Commerce St. 
ys ATLANTA, 14 N. Pryor St. 
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XMAS LAMPS 


are often bought for looks alone, but the lamp 
that ‘‘ looked so pretty and was so cheap” may 
cause thoughts to arise anything but compliment- 
ary to the giver. To avoid this possibility get a 


NEW ROCHESTER 


The standard in lamp values. Lamps that are | 


offered you as “‘ just as good ’or “like” the New 


Rochester are thereby con- | 


fessed imitations, and who- 
‘ever heard of an imitation 
that was really ‘just as 
good” as the original? 
Genuine New Rochesters 
always bear the name 
stamped in the metal. In- 
sist on seeing it when buy- 
ing. 
them of your dealer write 


us for descriptive circular. | 
make everything 1n | 


We 
Lamps. 


New Search 


The Rochester Lamp Company, | 


38 Park Place and 33 Barcley Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Dont let your children 
‘acquire the Coffee Habit. 
Get out of the rut yourself! ! 


All doctors recommend 


COCOA & CHOCOLATE 


in Wy at get t to coffee. 


Why oe 








QUALITY, F 


e invite Church Falr Committees to write us, asking fo 
donation, mentioning Church and Pastor’s name. HUYLER’S 
64 Irving Place, N. Y. 








If you cannot buy | 





4 


Picea er — 
(burned in 


Gemed is Are SAFE, 


We claim Purity and Safety, and Sub- 
stantiate this claim with Chemists’ 


Certificates. 
Note the blue label used by us (and full ay sustain 

by recent U. S. Circuit Court decision) to etineuish 

our Del fe pasted pure Agate Nickel-Steel Ware. This 

labe on every piece of genuine Agate Ware. 
Booklets showing fac-simileof our label,etc., freetoanyaddress. 
*  LALANCB & GROSJEAN MPG. CO. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


2 
sual Sore Throat, 


Bronchitis, 
“%o yy 


Catarrh, 





A SALE OF 


RICH FURS 


Popular Prices. 


The Altering and Repairing of Seal and 
Fur Garments a Special Feature. 


G. F. CONLON, 


9 WEST 22d ST. near Stern’s 


(Late with Gunthers), 





: . 
Mu CENTER NENT) in 


On Jellies 


pues and oa, porent 
thin coating of 


PURE REFINED 
PARAFFINE 


Will keep them oe moisture and 
acid proof. Pure Retined Paraffine is also 
useful in a dozen other ways about the 
house. Full directions in each 

Sold everywhere, 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
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1877, FOR 24 YEARS 


1901 
_ We_have successfully treated all forms of 


CER 


Without the use of the knife. As o result 

















THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. Sanatorium 


has become the largest and most elegantly appointed private 
institution in the world for the treatment of a special class of 
diseases, and has no rivals.. 

All physiclans are cordially invited, as our guests. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN « & . SON, North Adams, Mass. 


Q.S.S. Co. 


For the Winter 


rt BERMUDA 


te in forty-eight hours from New York, pe a the ele- 
gant steamers of the Quebec 8. S. Co. No frost, no malaria 
Headquarters for British North Atlantic Navy and Army. 
Cable communication. uable climate; about 70 d in 
December. For illustra pamphlet in colors apply to A. E. 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO.. Agents, 39 Broadway, New a 
or A. Ahern, Sec’y, Quebec Canada, or THOS. COO 


“FA. A.RINGLER CO. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTICE 


meee eRe PLACE, 








appetite 
that craves a 
dainty morsel is best 
appeased with 


spremners- 


Extremely light little 
biscuit—just salt enough 
to stimulate the appetite. 

Exquisite for teas and 
with the impromptu 
luncheon, 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


. 





“The forty ninth Annual Meeting of the CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH BUILVING SOCIETY will be 
held in the United Charities Building, 105 E. 

City, January 9th, 192, for the election of officers, the annual re- 
ports, > nd the consideration of other important matters that may 
properly be brought before the meeting. Lonorary, Life and 
Annual Members are cordially invited to be preseut. 

H. COBB, Recording Secretary. 
New York, Dec. 26th, 1901. 


sd READING NOTICES 


SOHMER PIANOs. 

Many persons bave an idea that a cheap piano is good 
enough for children who are learning to play. This is a 
great mistake as the pupil s future success in music depends 
largely upon his delicate quality of hearing, or ‘‘ear for 
music,” as itis called. This quality should be educated and 
trained from the very start and canonly be accomplished by 
the use of a first-class instrument such as the “ Sohmer”’ 
piano. In volume and purity of tone the ‘‘Sohmer”’ is un- 
excelled and aay takes the front rank among high-grade 
pianos. The only salesrooms in Greater New York are in the 
Sohmer Building, 5th Ave. and 22d St. 











THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL R’Y. 


Many people unacquainted with the geogra) hy of 
the West imagine that because the names Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul” are used ‘in the the co orate 
title of the railway = the Geest Line be 
Chicago and Omah ey 
cities of Saree and th Paul to . 
a mistaken idea. On a map the line running directly 
east and west would iook like this: 

Omaha Chicago. 

There is nothing more simple than that. and it is 
less than 500 miles between leago and Omaha. Two 
through trains dally in each direction with the bene 
Sleeping Car and Dining Car Service, and all regular 
travelers know and appreciate the merits of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway’s Short Line be 
tween the East and the West. 

Time tables, maps and information furnished on 

lication to F. A. Miller, General Passenger agent 
hicago.— Adv. 
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Purity Books|| [Hany ers) 


The way to purity is through knowledge. * AR uy ’ 
The sett &1/ |BORDENS 
Sex Series ; - é 
has the unqualified (Goa 
BD wes of <—=™ > 
Dr. Joseph Cook, 
Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon 
Rev. F B, Meyer, 
Dr, Theo, L, Ouyler. 
Dr. Francis E. Olark. 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 
“ Pansy,” 
Frances E. Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 
Eminent Physicians and 
Hundreds of Others. 

















SYLVANUS STALL, D.D 


BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. i) 
wie nates, Boron Bnee. CONDENSED MILK 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. “ 


What a Young Husband Ought to Know, : - 

What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. ENO“BABI ES” BOOK FOR - 

BOOKS TO WOMEN. 3y Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. OR. MOTHERS. 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. H 7 
What a Yeung Woman Ought to Know. Borden's Condensed Milk Co, New York. 

$x000 Prize Book, by Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D, 

What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 


Price, $1. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. Unlike most strong medicines, it isn’t a poison. It is an 

Vir P : 1185 Real Estate Trust expeller of parasites and disease germs, and a nourisher 
ir Publishing Company, Sifiding, Phiiada, Pa. for niuscles, nerves and brain—Dr. D. Jayne’s Tonic 
e 'uge.—Adv. 


Annual Sale of 
Household Linens 


At ‘The Linen Store.’’ 


A large quantity of the celebrated Irish Table Linen made by John S. Brown & 
Sons, and several large lots from two of the foremost Scotch manufacturers, including 
Cloths and Napkins in all sizes and Table Damask by the yard, are offered at 


_ 25°, REDUCTION 


Exceptional values in hemstitched Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases of Flemish and Irish man- 
ufacture; also in hemmed and hemstitched Linen Towels—all in a wide range of qualities and 
prices. And a very full line of Blankets from the best Eastern and Western Mills all reduced 
for the Annual Sale. 


This Sale Will Continue During Eatire Month of Jaauary. 


Our 24-page Booklet, describing the goods and mentioning prices, will be mailed on request. 
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Mail Orders for any of the goods offered at this Sale will receive our most careful atten- 
tion. We deliver all purchases free to any point within 100 miles of New York. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 WEST 23rd ST., N. Y. 
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Survey of the World 


The Year at Home and Abroad 


In our own country the first 
year of the new century was 
one of great prosperity and 
industrial expansion, continuing even 
under the dark shadow cast by the assas- 
sination of a good President. After the 
very decisive defeat of Bryan, in Novem- 
ber of the preceding year, there was for 
a time no activity in the field of politics. 
In January, by the help of a few Demo- 
crats and seven Republicans who broke 
their pledges, Senator Quay was re- 
elected in Pennsylvania. Clark was re- 
turned to the Senate from Montana, and 
the election of Addicks, in Delaware, was 
again prevented by the unyielding oppo- 
sition of a few Republicans. The Mary- 
land Democrats, under the guidance of 
Mr. Gorman, made an election law de- 
signed to disfranchise 30,000 negroes. In 
Alabama a convention adopted constitu- 
tional provisions for the disfranchise- 
ment of negroes, and these provisions 
were approved at the November election, 
altho many prominent Democrats assert 
that a majority against them was over- 
come by fraud. The Republican party 
in Wisconsin was so divided by questions 
of primary reform and corporation taxes 
that the Senate censured Governor La 
Follette on account of a remarkable veto 
message, in which he asserted that legis- 
lators had yielded to improper influences. 
In May, at the opening of the Pan- 
American Fair, in Buffalo, Senator 
Lodge defined the Monroe Doctrine by 
declaring that no European Power would 
be permitted to acquire in South America 
for a coaling station even “ the smallest 
island” or “the most barren promon- 
tory.” A few days later the Supreme 
Court’s decisions in the insular cases, of 


National 
Politics 


which we speak elsewhere, were made 
known. The April elections in Cleve- 
land, Columbus and Chicago turned 
chiefly upon questions concerning street 
railway franchises, and the election. of 
Tom L. Johnson to be Mayor of Cleve- 
land led some to predict that he would 
be a strong candidate for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination in 1904. In 
July the Ohio Democrats in convention 
declined, by a vote of 944 to 6, to re- 
affirm the Silver platform of 1900 and 
express confidence in Bryan. For this 
action they were commended by many 
Democrats in other States. President 
McKinley began his journey to the Pa- 
cific Coast at the end of April, going 
by way of New Orleans. In some of his 
addresses he spoke earnestly for com- 
mercial reciprocity. Upon reaching the 
coast Mrs. McKinley became dangerous- 
ly ill, and for some days her condition 
was the cause of great anxiety. As«soon 
as she was able to leave San Francisco 
the President canceled his remaining en- 
gagements and returned to the East. In 
June he declared that he would not ac- 
cept a nomination for a third term. 
& 


Early in September 
the President yielded 
to urgent appeals 
from Buffalo and consented to be present 
for two days at the Pan-American Fair. 
In a memorable address on the first day 
—his last address to the American people 
—he spoke earnestly for commercial reci- 
procity with foreign nations. In the 
afternoon of the second day, September 
6th, he went to the Temple of Music to 
receive there all who should come. At 
4 o’clock the moving line brought to him 
the anarchist, Leon Czolgosz, a boyish- 
I 


Mr. McKinley Killed 
by an Anarchist 
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looking young man, whose right hand 
was wrapped in a handkerchief, as if it 
had been injured. In response to the 
Presidént’s smile of welcome and pity, 
Czolgosz shot him twice with a revolver 
which the handkerchief had concealed. 
Mr. McKinley asked that the enraged 
people should not be allowed to hurt the 
assassin, but Czolgosz was with difficulty 
saved from lynching. One of the anar- 
chist’s bullets had struck the President’s 
breast bone, inflicting.a wound that was 
not dangerous, but the other passed 
through the inner and outer walls of his 
stomach. An operation was promptly 
performed by eminent surgeons at the 
hospital on the Fair grounds, and then 
the President was borne to the house of 
Mr. Milburn, where he had been a guest. 
Vice-President Roosevelt and the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet came hurriedly to the 
city. The whole country was stricken 
with grief and horror. Messages of sym- 
pathy were received from King Edward, 
Emperor William and other rulers in all 
parts of the world. For some days it 
was thought that the President would re- 
cover; but on the 12th his condition be- 
came alarming, and he died at an early 
hour on the morning of the 14th, passing 
away as peacefully as if he were sleep- 
ing. His last words had been, “ Good- 
bye; good-bye all; it is God’s way; His 
will be done; ” and in his last conscious 
moments he was heard repeating the 
words of his favorite hymn: “ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee.” Mrs. McKinley, so 
long almost an invalid, bore her be- 
reavement with unexpected fortitude. 
The autopsy showed that gangrene had 
set in around the wounds in the stomach 
and along the entire path of the bullet. 
There had been no attempt by nature to 
take up the work of repair. After brief 
services at the house the body lay in 
state at the City Hall, and was then 
borne to Washington, where thousands 
passed by the side of it in the rotunda 
of the Capitol. The day of the funeral 
in Canton was one of universal mourn- 
ing. Business throughout the country 
was suspended; memorial services were 
held in all the churches; for a time even 
the railway trains were stopped and the 
telegraph wires were idle. By order of 
King Edward memorial services were 
held in Westminster Abbey, and the Brit- 
ish court was in mourning for a week. 
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Czolgosz had a perfectly fair and or- 
derly trial. Two eminent lawyers who 
had been judges were assigned to defend 
him, as he was poor and friendless. The 
death sentence imposed in accordance 
with the jury’s verdict was executed on 
October 29¢h in the Auburn penitentiary, 
where the assassin was killed by electric 
shock. He had been in good health; his 
brain was sound and of more than the 
normal size and weight. He was a sane 
man who had fallen under the influence 
of anarchists in the last four or five 
years of his life and had yielded to their 
teachings. The son of Russian-Polish 
parents, he had been born in this coun- 
try, and he had associated with anarch- 
ists in Chicago and Cleveland. There 
was no evidence that he had accomplices. 
He was an anarchist, he said, and had 
killed the President “because he was 
the enemy of the working people.” To 
the end he denounced religion and 
churches. 
& i 

Mr. Roosevelt took 

the oath of office 

in Buffalo, a few 
hours after Mr. McKinley’s death, an- 
nounced his purpose “ to continue abso- 
lutely unbroken the policy ” of his pred- 
ecessor, and urged the members of the 
Cabinet to remain with him. They did 
so. His policy concerning appointments 
and the public service generally was soon 
shown by his acts. He gave notice that 
while the advice of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives would be welcomed, the men 
brought forward by them must be well 
qualified in every way. He has appointed 
several Gold Democrats in the South be- 
cause the Republican candidates fell be- 
low his standard. He has given the high- 
est offices in Delaware to men who have 
persistently fought against Addicks. In 
Missouri he will no longer permit the 
offices to be filled by the candidates of 
Mr. Kerens, a member of the National 
Committee. He has removed Collector 
Dillon, at El Paso, and Collector Sapp, at 
Louisville, because of their notorious vio- 
lations of the civil service law. For simi- 
lar reasons he has declined to reappoint 
the Postmaster at Philadelphia. Booker 
T. Washington has dined with him, by 
invitation, at the White House. Gov- 
ernor Jenkins, of Oklahoma, has been re- 
moved because he asked for and accepted 


President Roosevelt’s 
Course 
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a gift of stock shares from a company 
to which had been awarded a contract 
over which he had control. Mr. Foulke, 
an earnest advocate of the merit system, 
has been appointed to the Civil Service 
Commission, and the President has ap- 
proved several important amendments to 
the civil service rules. The rural deliv- 
ery service has been placed under these 
rules, and the declaration has been very 
distinctly made that neither political nor 
social influence will be permitted to have 
weight in the army or the navy or the 
colonial service. His first message, so 
recently summarized in these pages, was 
vigorous, conservative and unconvention- 
al. Those parts which especially excited 
comment were his tribute to Mr. Mc 

Kinley, the passage concerning the treat- 
ment of anarchists, the recommendations 
for the supervision and regulation of 
trusts, an earnest plea for reciprocity 
with Cuba, a clear definition of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, the excellent essays on irri- 
gation and forest preservation, the argu- 
ment for building up the Navy, the decla- 
ration of a purpose to prepare the Fili- 
pinos “for self-government after the 
fashion of the really free nations,” and 
the repeated expressions of loyalty to the 
principles of the merit system in connec- 
tion with the public service. Before the 
death of Mr. McKinley, two or three 
members of his Cabinet had decided to 
retire, for various personal reasons. 
Within the last few days Postmaster- 
General Smith and Secretary Gage have 
resigned. Henry C. Payne, of Milwau- 
kee, has been appointed to the first of 
these vacancies, and Governor Shaw, of 
Iowa, to the second. 


Congress was in session 
for two months at the be- 
ginning of the year, and 
the most important act passed was the 
one for the reorganization of the army 
upon a basis permitting the use of about 
98,000 men. In the long and sharp par- 
tisan debate upon this the Government’s 
Philippine policy was involved. The 
act abolished the canteen. A new ap- 
portionment was made, increasing the 
number of Representatives from 357 to 
386 and the number of votes in the Elec- 
toral College from 447 to 476. The war 
revenue taxes were reduced by about 
$42,000,000. Provision was made for 


Legislation at 
Washington 


the punishment of hazing at West Point 
by expulsion. A few weeks later, five 
cadets were expelled, and many others 
severely punished, for insubordination. 
The old list of honorary promotions in 
the navy was approved, except in the 
cases of Sampson and Schley, as to 
which no agreement could be reached. 
After much debate the Ship Subsidy bill 
was laid aside, owing to the quiet oppo- 
sition of ten Republican Senators from 
the West. Action upon a great River 
and Harbor bill was prevented, on the 
closing day, by Senator Carter, who 
talked against time for twelve hours. 
The House Anti-Trust bill was buried in 
2 Senate committee room. None of the 
reciprocity treaties was taken up. At 
the end an extra session was averted by 
the passage of two bills desired by the 
President—one authorizing him to exer- 
cise civil and judicial (as well as mili- 
tary) power in the Philippines, and the 
other (known as the Platt amendment) 
imposing restrictions upon the coming: 
Cuban republic. The first of these, by 
Senator Hoar’s amendment, practically 
prevents the granting of franchises in the 
Philippines, and this restriction the Gov- 
ernment now asks Congress to remove. 
The new Congress, which assembled a 
few weeks ago, has an increased Repub- 
lican majority in each branch. Promi- 
nent questions already before it are those 
relating to reciprocity with Cuba, the re- 
straint and punishment of anarchists, the 
isthmian canal, the disfranchisement of 
negroes in the South and the purchase of 
the friars’ lands in the Philippines. A 
bill imposing the Dingley duties on goods- 
from the Philippines and the Taft Com- 
mission’s duties on goods coming to those- 
islands has been passed in the House. 
The essence of the Supreme Court’s im- 
portant decisions of May last in the in- 
sular cases was that the Constitution is- 
applicable to territory acquired by pur- 
chase or conquest only when and so far 
as Congress shall provide for the appli- 
cation of it. Those decisions, as to which 
the court stood 5 to 4, related to Porto 
Rico and sustained the tariff duties of 
the Foraker act on imports from that is- 
land. In December a decision was made- 
in a similar case relating to the Philip- 
pines, also by 5 Justices against 4; and,. 
being substantially to the same effect, it 
seems to require definite tariff legisla- 
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tion, which the pending bill provides. 
The nomination of Attorney-General 
Knox has been confirmed after delay 
caused by the attacks of those who assert 
that he is restrained from prosecuting 
trusts by personal interest. 


as 


The Senate’s amendments 
to the first Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty having been 
rejected in London, a new treaty was 
negotiated ; and this was ratified in De- 
cember by a vote of 72 to 6. It super- 
sedes the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, pro- 
vides for neutrality (guaranteed by the 
United States alone), and does not forbid 
the erection of fortifications. The 
Isthmian Canal Commission’s report was 
in favor of the Nicaragua route, altho 
some advantages of the Panama route 
were not overlooked; but the Panama 
‘Company appeared to demand the un- 
feasonable price of $109,000,000 for its 
property, upon which $144,000,000 
would have to be expended, while the 
full cost of the Nicaragua canal would 
be about $190,000,000. At the end of 
the year President Hutin, of the Panama 
Company, resigned, and the company de- 
cided to offer its property for $40,000,- 
00, the Commission’s estimate of its 
value. Congress is inclined to prefer 
the Nicaragua route. 

& 


In the early months of 
the year there was abun- 
dant evidence that the 
insurrection was dying out. Thousands 
of insurgents surrendered, and natives in 
all parts of the archipelago were taking 
the oath of allegiance. Having completed 
the provincial and municipal codes, the 
Commissioners made long journeys, es- 
tablishing local civil governments and 
explaining the policy of the United 
States. They were heartily welcomed 
everywhere. Prominent offices were 
given to converted insurgent command- 
ers, and several Filipinos were made 
judges in the new courts. As the time 
seemed ripe for the subordination of 
military rule, the President asked for a 
grant of civil power, and it was given 
to him at the beginning of March. Un- 
der this grant Commissioner Taft was 
made Civil Governor on July 4th. After 
the remarkable capture of Aguinaldo in 


The Isthmian 
Canal 


The Philippine 
Islands 


‘of Southern Luzon. 


April by Gen. Funston, several promi- 
nent Filipino officers surrendered, and 
the insurrection survived only in the ac- 
tivity of guerilla bands. Aguinaldo took 
the oath of allegiance and proclaimed 
his accéptance of the sovereignty of the 
United States. The army of occupation 
was reduced to 40,000 men. In the lat- 
ter part of the year there was some re- 
vival of the spirit of revolt in several 
places, notably in the islands of Samar 
and Leyte, and in two,or three provinces 
The massacre of 
almost an entire company of the Ninth 
Infantry, in Samar, was followed by a 
vigorous campaign against Gen. Lukban 
in that island. The treachery of Fili- 
pino civil officers was frequently dis- 
closed. There were signs of friction be- 
tween the military and the civil arms of 
the government, Gen. Chaffee holding 
that civil rule had been too rapidly ex- 
tended. At the end of the year he pre- 
dicted that by March tst the entire archi- 
pelago, Samar excepted, would be paci- 
fied. The Commission recommends that 
the friars’ lands be purchased by the 
Government, and that the restrictions 
upon the granting of franchises be re- 
moved. 
st 

After the Cuban Constitu- 
tional Convention had 
adopted a Constitution, 
closely resembling our own, without 
making provision for relations with the 
United States, the delegates were in- 
formed that they were expected to accept 
the restrictions imposed by Congress in 
the Platt amendment. These authorize 
the United States to intervene for the 
preservation of Cuban independence and 
the maintenance of good government, 
bind the republic to sell or lease to this 
country sites for naval stations, provide 
for sanitary improvements in cities, ex- 
clude control of Cuban territory by Eu- 
ropean Powers, limit the public debt, and 
leave control of the Isle of Pines an open 
question to be settled by treaty. After 
long delay and much opposition the Con- 
vention unwillingly, by a bare majority, 
made these restrictions a part of the Con- 
stitution. Provision was made for gen- 
eral elections at the beginning of 1902. 
T. Estrada Palma, the leading candidate 
for the presidency, was at first opposed 
by General Maso, but the latter recently 
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‘withdrew from the field, alleging that the 
-control of the election machinery by 
Palma’s friends left no hope of a fair 
-election. The business men and planters 
of the island have labored earnestly to 
‘procure a reduction of our duties on Cu- 
‘ban sugar and tobacco, and have been 
assisted by President Roosevelt and Sec- 
‘retary Root. Owing chiefly to the war 
‘upon mosquitoes, yellow fever has been 
driven from Havana, where the death- 
rate is now lower than in many of our 
-cities. In Porto Rico the Federal Party— 
which includes a great majority of the 
property owners and professional men, 
and took no part in the first elections— 
‘has rejected the leadership of Munoz 
Rivera and come over to the support of 
the Government. Governor Allen re- 
signed, and his successor is Secretary 
Hunt. Free trade with the United States 
was proclaimed in July. 


& 


The vigorous campaign 
against official corruption 
and the protection of vice 
in New York led to a great victory at 
the polls in November, when Seth Low 
was elected Mayor over Edward M. 
Shepard, Tammany’s candidate, and Jus- 
tice Jerome was chosen for -District- 
Attorney. The Sampson-Schley con- 
troversy was prolonged by the decision 
of a court of inquiry, appointed at Rear- 
Admiral Schley’s request to investigate 
concerning his conduct in the late war. 
Rear-Admirals Benham and Ramsay 
gave an opinion unfavorable to Schley, 
but Admiral Dewey, the presiding judge, 
disagreed with them, and also declared 
that Schley was in absolute command at 
Santiago. Because of a brief published 
interview, in which he took the side of 
Schley, Lieutenant-General Miles was 
reprimanded with great severity by Sec- 
retary Root, at the direction of the Presi- 
dent. In this brief review some refer- 
ence should also be made to the great 
fire (in May) that consumed 148 blocks 
in Jacksonville ; the second failure of Sir 
Thomas Lipton to win the “ America’s ” 
cup in the yacht races off Sandy Hook; 
the intense heat of the first half of July, 
when in one week 980 persons died of 
heat in New York alone; the distribution 
of 13,000 homesteads in Oklahoma by 
lot; the Pennsylvania Railroad’s project 


Other Events 
of the Year 


for tunneling into New York; and the 
celebration of the bicentennial anniver- 
sary of Yale University. 

ed 


Since the war with Spain 
Latin America the attention of the polit- 

ical and commercial world 
has been drawn toward the States of 
Latin America. This has been in great 
measure due to their relation to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. During the past year 
there have been of course the usual 
revolutions in almost ail the republics, 
and in Colombia and Venezuela these 
have really assumed large proportions. 
The Pan-American Conference, now 
being held in Mexico City, has further 
drawn attention to Latin America prob- 
lems, and even if the Congress does not 
bring about some scheme of international 
arbitration it will at least accomplish a 
great deal of good in less important 
ways. What may surprise the world at 
large is the growing feeling among the 
people of Venezuela, Colombia, and per- 
haps the Central American States, for a 
protectorate of some sort by the United 
States. These countries are in practical 
financial bankruptcy, and any change of 
government is a change in men, not in 
measures. In fact, it is not at all un- 
likely that the next few years will wit- 
ness some momentous changes in the po- 
litical and geographical aspect of these 
countries. st 


Very early in the year the 
health of Queen Victoria be- 
came so alarming that for 
many days her death was hourly ex- 
pected. While on her sick bed she had 
summoned Lord Roberts on his return 
from Africa to consult with him about 
the war, and in many ways it seemed that 
the calamitous state of:affairs in South 
Africa preyed on her mind and made re- 
covery more impossible. The entire 
royal family were gathered about her 
during her last moments, with the excep- 
tion of the Empress Dowager Frederick, 
who was herself in a dangerous condi- 
tion. On the twenty-second of January 
the end came, after a longer life and a 
longer reign than had been the lot of any 
other sovereign of England. The burial 
was conducted with a dignity and solem- 
nity befitting her long and honored career. 


Royalty in 
England 
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The cortége, which preceded and _ fol- 
lowed the gun-carriage bearing the 
coffin, was distinctly royal and military, 
neither the Government nor Parliament 
being represented in it. The body was 
borne from Osborne House to London 
and from London to the mausoleum at 
Frogmore, where the burial took place. 
The death of Queen Victoria was re- 
garded as a matter of grave import to 
the British Empire, but the new sover- 
eign, Edward VII, has so far shown no 
disposition to abandon the example of 
judicial impartiality set by his mother. 
July 4th, Mr. Chamberlain announced 
that a bill would be introduced into Par- 
liament changing the title of the King so 
as to indicate more clearly his sovereign- 
ty over the colonies. And since then 
Parliament has authorized the King to 
make such a change. The oath, to be 
taken by the King at his coronation, has 
caused much comment, but the part ob- 
jectionable to the Catholics has not been 
radically changed. Shortly after the 
Queen’s death the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall, now by proclamation Prince 
and Princess of Wales, started on their 
tour of the world. They were every- 
where received with marked loyalty, and 
their welcome home was of the most flat- 
tering sort. On the fifth of December 
they were present at the banquet given 
by the City in the Guild-Hall in honor of 
their successful tour. The Prince here 
made a speech, in which he declared that 
the British Empire was more solidly 
bound together than ever before. His 
earnestness of manner and the strength 
of his argument quite overshadowed the 
other speakers, and the whole country 
was surprised and delighted at his states- 
manlike utterance. 


The political life of 
England has been 
dominated by the 
South African war throughout the year. 
It is, however, impossible to give any 
summary of the actual events in the field. 
There has been » succession of small vic- 
tories on one side and the other, the re- 
sult being that the Boers are gradually 
becoming exhausted, altho they still offer 
the most stubborn resistance. A review 
of the names of those who first led the 
Boers shows how much they have suf- 


The African War 
and English Politics 
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fered... Of the old Transvaal Executive 
Council only two are still in the field; 
Generals Joubert and Kock are dead, and 
Cronje is a prisoner ; of the twenty-seven 
members of the first Volksraad thirteen 
are dead or have surrendered, and about 
half of the second Volksraad; of the 
heads of the State Departments three are 
in Europe, two are prisoners and four- 
teen have surrendered, leaving but one 
unaccounted for; of the judges not one 
has remained in the field. The present 
method adopted by the English is to 
build blockhouses at short distances and 
connect them with barbed wire entangle- 
ments. Within such an inclosure of some 
ten thousand square miles General 
Botha’s force is now shut up. So far, 
however, these lines have not proved 
very effective, as the Boers manage to 
break through them pretty easily at 
night. In order to provide for the multi- 
tudes of women and children left deso- 
late by the war the British have estab- 
lished concentration camps, and these 
camps have been the subject of the most 
violent discussion in and out of England. 
It seems hard to deny the accumulative 
evidence of the suffering in these camps, 
yet the truth probably is that the prison- 
ers are made as comfortable as could 
properly be expected. At Johannesburg 
the camps are said to be clean and tidy; 
coal and wood are abundant, and water 
of the best quality is freely distributed. 
The rations provided seem to be gen- 
erous, and there is a doctor in charge of 
each camp, with a hospital staff under 
his direction. The great number of 
deaths in some of these camps may very 
well be due to the diseased or enfeebled 
state of those who are brought in from 
the ruined fields. Much of the English 
legislation and politics has been affected 
by the war. At the reopening of Par- 
liament, April 18th, the budget was read 
by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. He de- 
clared that the cost of the war up to that 
time had been $730,000,000, and would 
in the end probably exceed $1,000,000,- 
ooo. To meet these expenses large loans 
were announced and new taxes imposed. 
The tax of 25 cents a ton on exported 
coal raised a storm of opposition, but 
seems not to have produced any ill ef- 
fects. The Liberal Party has gone all to 
pieces because no common ground of op- 
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sition could be held, and Lord Rose- 
ery, who is regarded as the strongest 
man in the party, has for some time kept 
aloof from politics. Only a few days 


ago, however, he delivered a speech in 
which he appealed to the tribunal of pub- 
lic opinion and declared that his services 
were at the disposal of the country. It is 
too early, as yet, to predict what the re- 
sult of his action we be. 


The most important matters 
in Germany for the year are 
the industrial crisis and the 
proposed tariff. A number of large fail- 
ures and the great body of unemployed 
men show that the recent industrial ex- 
pansion in Germany is in advance of 
sound principles of business. One of 
the most notorious failures was that of 
the Trebner-Trocknung Company in 
Cassell, which disclosed a deficit of 14,- 
000,500 marks. The business was a 
swindle on a gigantic scale and its fail- 
ure brought about the most lamentable 
results. In July our consul at Bremen 
reported. that out of 37,142 looms in the 
linen mills of South Germany no less 
than 6,183 were idle; and this detail may 
give an idea of business affairs gener- 
ally. To make matters worse, the Gov- 
ernment has determined to reorganize 
the tariff, under the influence of the 
Agrarians, who clamor for protection 
against foreign foodstuffs. As Ger- 
many is not a fertile country and has a 
population averaging 263 to the square 
mile, the importation of food supplies is 
necessary. The tax proposed on wheat 
is to be, maximum, 65 marks a ton, 
minimum, 55 marks, and the tax on other 
foods is of the same nature and must 
cause suffering among the people. De- 
-cember 2d, Count von Biilow introduced 
this tariff bill in the Reichstag and coun- 
seled the members to use moderate lan- 
guage in the discussion. The most vio- 
lent opposition was immediately shown. 
Herr Bebel, representing the great body 
of Socialists, denounced the measures 
bitterly as “ hunger duties.” The Social- 
ists promise to make a delay on every one 
of the 946 items of the bill, so that a 
long and stormy debate may be expected. 
The question of duelling has recently 
“been forced on-public attention by a dis- 
“graceful combat, -which cost the life of 


Germany 


an innocent man. An officer, while 
drunk, insulted another officer. The 
matter was brought before a Court of 
Honor of the sort established by the 
Emperor several years ago, and the two 
men against their desire were forced to 
fight, altho the offender was willing to 
apologize and the other was willing to 
accept the apology. The court decided 
that a man could not apologize for an 
act which he did not remember commit- 
ting. The affair came before the Reich- 
stag, but nothing definite was done to 
prohibit the occurrence of such events. 
During the past months a number of 
conflicts have occurred between the Prus- 
sians and the Poles, who resent bitterly 
their subjection to German masters. 


& 


The most important measure 
passed by the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies is the so- 
called Associations Bill. The Chamber 
met Jenuary 8th and re-elected as Presi- 
dent, M. Paul Deschanel. Immediately 
the debate on the law of associations was 
taken up, and was later passed. There 
is no mention in this Bill of the religious 
orders, altho these are manifestly aimed 
at. It forbids the existence in France of 
associations which, by definition, altho 
not by name, include the Jesuits and 
other great religious orders. One ar- 
ticle of the Bill, for instance, declares 
that no association will be recognized 
legally without a special decree from the 
Council of State, when the seat and man- 
agement of the same is in a foreign coun- 
try, or is controlled by foreigners. As 
a result of this Bill a great body of Jes- 
uits and other members of religious or- 
ders have been forced to leave the coun- 
try. Of some political importance and 
of greater significance as a pageant was 
the Czar’s visit to France, which was long 
expected and extravagantly prepared for. 
On his way to France the Czar met Em- 
peror William out at sea, where the two 
rulers observed the maneuvres and sham 
fight of a German squadron. September 
18th, President Loubet, with members of 
the Cabinet, put out to sea to meet the 
Czar, and many formalities passed be- 
tween them. They landed at Dunkirk, 
and there and in other towns the Czar 
was gorgeously féted. Among other 
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ceremonies the Czar, Czarina and Presi- 
dent Loubet reviewed 140,000 troops on 
the plains of Betheny. The visit passed 
satisfactorily, but there was much ill feel- 
ing left in France, because the Czar 
would not come to Paris.—Italy this past 
year has suffered the death of Francisco 
Crispi, the ex-Prime Minister. He was 
a Sicilian by birth, and had taken a lead- 
in, part in the great political movements 
of Italy during its period of revolution 
and unification. He will probably be re- 
membered as the most influential man, 
after Cavour, in securing the recognition 
of Italy as a power among the nations. 


os 


In Russia the _ student 
troubles have continued 
and the solution of the prob- 
lem of education is still dubious, altho 
great reforms are promised. Finland 
has fallen more absolutely than ever un- 
der the clutches of the Bear, and the peo- 
-ple of that province have been infuriated 
by the deliberate attempts to break down 
their national spirit—The Turkish ques- 
tion, which is perpetual, took on an acute 


Russia and 
Greece 


form when France suddenly resolved to 
use force if necessary to frighten the 
Sultan into paying certain pecuniary 
claims contracted with French firms and 
into granting privileges to certain re- 
ligious bodies. At one time M. Constans, 


the French Minister, withdrew from 
Constantinople, and the Turkish Am- 
bassador was shut out of Paris. Later 
(Oct. 30) a French fleet was actually 
sent to take Mitylene and, unless the Sul- 
tan yielded, other Turkish ports. These 
drastic measures brought the Sultan 
quickly to terms.—In the Balkan States 
there have been threatening murmurs of 
revolt and revolution, but nothing serious 
of the kind has occurred. The death of 
Stoiloff, for some time Prime Minister 
of Bulgaria, removed an able and good 
man from the scene. Greece, or at least 
Athens, was a few weeks since the scene 
of noisy and even fatal riots because the 
Government, under the direction of 
Queen Olga, attempted to introduce 
into family use a version of the New 
Testament in modern Greek. The peo- 
ple regarded this as a plot to magnify 
Slavic influences in the State and re- 
belled violently. 


China ©© far as China is concerned the- 

new year began with good news. 
The Chinese plenipotentiaries at Peking: 
were ordered to sign the preliminary 
joint note, and it looked as if the settle- 
ment of the long troubles was really near 
at hand. But there was still to be much. 
shifting to and fro; the Empress opposed’ 
objections, and the Imperial seal could 
not be found, but all these difficulties were 
overcome. The actual protocol was not 
signed until September, when Li Hung 
Chang and Prince Ching met the foreign 
Ministers and the settlement was really 
made. The protocol consists of twelve 
articles with numerous annexes, plans, 
etc., and goes over the various details to- 
which China has from time to time con- 
sented. Among the principal agree- 
ments was that Prince Chun should pfo- 
ceed to Germany and apologize in person 
for the murder of Baron von Ketteler, 
the defining of punishments for various 
offenders, the formation of a new Chi- 
nese board to deal with foreign affairs 
and the establishment of the indemnity 
at 450,000,000 taels. Prince Chun made 
his way duly to Berlin, but for some time 
a dispute over formalities balked the pro- 
ceedings. At last, amid circumstances 
of unusual pomp, the Prince was received 
by Emperor William, and read his letter 
from the Chinese Emperor. Commis- 
sioner Rockhill, in his report to Wash- 
ington, affirms that only the insistence of 
the United States kept the indemnity 
from extending far beyond the sum ac- 
tually demanded. To facilitate the re- 
ception of the money due this country the: 
Guaranty Trust Company, of New York, 
has been selected by the Government to- 
establish a bank in the Far East. At the 
present moment affairs in China are 
pacific, and most of the foreign troops 
have been withdrawn, altho enormous. 
quantities of arms are being manufac- 
tured in the Yang-tse Valley, owing to- 
the fact that the importation of arms is- 
forbidden. The death (November 7th) 
of Li Hung Chang, the great Chinese 
statesman, whose influence was supposed’ 
to be favorable to Russia, may have con- 
siderable effect on the development of in- 
ternational politics in that part of the 
world. Russja still keeps her hold on 
Manchuria despite the wishes of Japan: 
and other countries. 





Together - 
DEDICATED WITH WARMEST SYMPATHY TO THE AMERICAN. PEOPLE: 
By Alfred Austin . 


Port LaurgatTe oF ENGLAND 


W HO say we cherish far-off feud, 
Still nurse the ancient grudges? 
Show me the title of this brood 
Of self-appointed judges; 
Their name, their race, their nation, clan, 
And we will teach them whether 
We do not, as none others can, 
Feel, think and work together! 


Both speak the tongue that Milton spoke, 
Shakespeare and Chatham wielded, 
And Washington and all his folk 
When thew just claim was yielded. 
In it both lisp, both learn, both pray, 
Dirge death, and thus the tether 
Grows tighter, tenderer, every day, 
That binds the two together. 


Our ways are one, and one our aim, 


And one will be our story, 

Who fight for Freedom, not for fame, 
From Duty, not for glory; 

Both stock of the old Home, where blow 
Shamrock, and rose, and heather, 

And every year link arms and go 
Through its loved haunts together. 


Should envious aliens plan and plot 

’Gainst one, and now the other, 
* They swift-would learn how strony the knot 

Binds brother unto brother. 

How quickly they would change their tack 
And show the recreant feather, 

Should Star-and-Stripe, and Union Jack, 
But float mast-high together. 


Now let us give one hearty grip, 
As by true men is given, 
And vow fraternal fellowship 
That never shall ‘be riven; 
And with our peaceful flags unfurled, 
Be fair or foul the weather, 
Should need arise, face all the world 
And stand or fall together. 


SENT, ENGLAND. 





Mystic or 


Christian ? 


By William DeWitt Hyde, D.D., LL.D. 


PresIDENT OF Bowporn CoLLEGE 


YSTICISM is an attempt to re- 
M verse the engines of evolution, to 
get back to the primeval condi- 

‘tion in which the pulsations of the whole 
homogeneous mass had to do duty in 
their crude, clumsy way for the specific 
reactions of our present special senses 
and brain. Since we are all descended 
from those primitive, jelly-like forms, a 
streak of mysticism at some time or 
other crops out in us all. Most young 
people have it along with the measles 
and mumps. At that time of life it is 


not in itself much to be dreaded, but, 
like these other diseases, it often leaves 
bad sequele, and when caught late in life 
it is apt to go hard. 

For myself, I have always been glad 
that my professor of philosophy at Har- 


vard exposed me to it early in life, when 
he said to me one day, “If you feel 
the need of a spiritual bath once in a 
while, call on my good friend, Dr. H.” 
To the mystical doctor I went, and am 
bound to confess that these spiritual 
baths did me good. He was a shrewd, 
searching man, who received me at first 
in grim silence, then turned my soul in- 
side out and showed me every good and 
‘bad thing there was there. From that 
day through the three or four years that 
I knew him I never concealed from his 
eye any deed, word, thought, or desire 
that entered my mind. Whatever of evil 
comes into the head of a healthy, selfish, 
undisciplined youth of twenty, I poured 
out in frank confession to him. His 
most effective remedy was laughter. 
‘Once, while in the theological school, I 
came to him on Monday, after a Sunday 
of preaching in the intense, self-con- 
scious style of the novice. He read me 
at a glance and burst into his kindly, 
good-natured laugh and then said, 
“Do you know what you are like? You 
are like a pipe that is closed toward the 
reservoir and open toward the outlet.” 
He had a strange power to purge the 
heart of passion and pride and pretense. 
10 


He had the power, which I understand 
better now than I did then, so to fix one’s 
gaze on him that he would seem to half 
vanish and leave a luminous radiance in 
the field of vision which his form oc- 
cupied the moment before. After his 
death his widow, the most practical and 
prosaic of New England women, told 
me how the little grandson one day came 
running from the garden exclaiming, 
“Oh grandma, grandpa is all covered 
over with light.” Unbeliever as she was, 
she could not deny the reality of this 
transfiguration before the child. She 
then told me, what he had once told me 
himself, of his treatment of a man who 
had murdered his son. The young man 
was brought home dead from the side 
of the railroad track, where it appeared 
that he had been killed by a train. The 
father, however, saw marks of hands on 
the throat, took note, and said nothing. 
Some days after the murderer came and 
confessed. “I knew it,” said the Doctor. 
“What are you going to do to me?” 
asked the murderer. “I make one re- 
quest,” was the reply. “ Promise me 
that you will repeat from your heart the 
Lord’s Prayer once each day.” The man 
promised and went his way. He re- 
formed and became an entirely new man, 
tho years later he lapsed into his old 
evil ways. But the world never knew 
that the son died by the hand of man. 
These and many things like them, some 
new to me and some familiar, this faith- 
ful wife told me that day. I had never 
seen her before, but had heard him speak 
of her as on a low, material plane, un- 
spiritual, carnal—this wife and mother 
who had kept that secret and many an- 
other in her sad heart all these long 
years. One thing more she told me. “I 
always had to clean off his horse for 
him,” she said, “for he was afraid it 
would kick him.” From that day to this, 
when I hear of mystics living on su- 
perior levels, I wonder who cleans off 
the horse. 





MYSTIC OR 


MySticism consists, as I said at the 
outset, in the reversion from specific re- 
actions of particular faculties toward 
definite aspects of the environment, to 
vague, general reactions of the organism 
as a whole upon the environment as a 
whole. There are three principal forms 
of it: religious, physical and moral. 


Religious mysticism, or pantheism, is 


as old as human speculation. As Mr. 
Warner in his Adirondack story did not 
aim at either the eyes or the breast, or 
any particular part of the bear, but at 
the bear in general, the religious mystic 
makes “ Being in general ” his god. 


“Unmeet to be profaned by praise 
Is he whose coils the world enfold; 
The God on whom I ever gaze, 
The God I never once behold: 
Above the cloud, beneath the clod: 
The Unknown God, the Unknown God.” 


Physical mysticism is a very modern 
invention, and appears chiefly in the va- 
rious forms of mental healing. This 
consists in suspending specific reactions 
of particular organs and senses toward 
definite phases of the environment, and 
substituting a general, systematic re- 
action toward the environment as a 
whole. Now in case the specific reactions 
had been carried to the point of tetanus; 
in case the selected phases of the environ- 
ment had been some petty anxiety or 
morbid fear ; in case the specific had been 
robbing the general so that the whole 
or an excessive part of the energy had 
been perverted into wasteful and per- 
nicious channels; obviously the stopping 
of these specific reactions, the shutting 
out of this specific phase of the environ- 
ment and the reversal to “ the quiet and 
the calm of mute, insensate things ” is 
an immense physiological gain, an al- 
most essential condition of restoration 
to health and happiness. Furthermore, 
if the general environment is not left 
absolutely vague and general; if into it, 
as is usually the case, there are skillfully 
infused suggestions of cheer, kindness, 
sympathy and tranquillity, so that the 
reaction toward it is one of restfulness, 
trust, hope and confidence, the cure is 
greatly facilitated. The genuine thera- 
peutic value of such treatment is not to 
be denied. There is, from the point of 
view of physiological psychology, no 
-mystery about it. It is mystical, but not 


CHRISTIAN? II 


mysterious. We can draw up the for- 
mula of this prescription just as pre- 
cisely as we can that for hypnotism, or 
hallucination, or any other familiar psy- 
chological process. It has come, indeed, 
in every crude form. It is loaded down 
with all sorts of pseudo-metaphysical 
absurdity. It has incorporated all kinds 
of nonsense into its “ science,” and draft- 
ed all grades of intelligence into its serv- 
ice. But the fundamental principle has 
probably come to stay as long as men 
and women continue to make serious 
mistakes in their specific reactions. 

It will never supersede scientific medi- 
cal practice, nor prove a panacea for a 
wide range of ailments. Stripped of its 
absurd scientific, philosophical and re- 
ligious pretensions, recognized as one 
among a hundred specialties into which 
the healing art is destined to be divided, 
it will ultimately take its modest place 
among the varied resources of the regu- 
lar physician, and perhaps have in every 
large center as many specialists in this 
kind of treatment as there are oculists 
or orthopedic surgeons at present. 

Neither pantheism in religion nor 
mental healing in medicine, however, is 
our present concern. They are cited as 
different species of the genus mysticism. 
They are widely prevalent, both in 
avowed and disguised form. For con- 
sistent homeopathy in medical practice 
is simply mental healing with a ritual to 
make it impressive, and extreme ritual- 
ism in religion is simply mysticism put 
up in high-potency pills. For whoever 
departs from the firm ground of veri- 
fiable specific process, to explain either 
his health of body or salvation of soul 
on irrational, undefined grounds, is a 
mystic. And whether he hides his mys- 
ticism behind a pill or a wafer, or throws 
all such disguises aside like the theoso- 
phist and the “Christian scientist,” he 
must be classified in one of the numer- 
ous legions of devotees of the mystical 
mood. The fact that these legions are 
crowding upon us to-day from both the 
spiritual and the physical side is cited 
here merely to show that mystic morality 
is a force with which we shall soon be 
confronted. For the mystic is one 
through and through, and where mental 
healers abound, where the pantheist and 
the ritualist reign, there soon or late 
will be gathered together the eagles of 
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mystic morality. And this is a matter 
of serious concern. For the withdrawal 
of a few men and a host of unoccupied 
women into the various by-paths of re- 
ligious and medical mysticism is in it- 
self no great loss to the effective force 
of the world. But if the subtle poison of 
the mystic morality once gets into our 
veins, we shall be visited with an epi- 
demic of moral evils akin to the ravages 
of cholera, yellow fever and small pox. 
An accurate diagnosis of the disease 
and the prescription of a few prophy- 
lactics is therefore well worth our while. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Before doing so, however, I wish to say 
that by no means all the individuals who 
are affected with mysticism are afflicted « 
with its moral symptoms, and very few 
of them are aware that there is any 
peculiar moral tendency about it at all. 
Some of the purest and noblest charac- 
ters I have ever known have been mys- 
tics; some of the ecclesiastical, some of 
the therapeutical type. The virus does 
not take effect immediately after innocu- 
lation. 
[Concluded next week.]} 


Brunswick, Meg, 


Cwisase Exclusion and the Problems of 
Immigration 


By the Hon. Boies Penrose 


Unitep STATES SENATOR FROM PENNSYRVANIA AND CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION. 


HE enlightened statesmanship of 
the country and the just demands 
of organized labor agree in urg- 

ing the prompt re-enactment of the 
Chinese Exlusion Law, with stringent 
amendments. The demand for the pass- 
ing of this legislation is so emphatic 
and universal that it is difficult to see 
how any representative of the people can 
long remain in doubt as to his action in 
the premises. The most pronounced call 
for the renewal of the measure comes 
from that vast army, the wage-workers. 
I can speak with positive knowledge, 
for, in the State of Pennsylvania, which 
ranks high among the industrial com- 
monwealths of the Union, it is a con- 
servative estimate to say that no less 
than 50,000 of my constituents have 
made direct and pressing appeals to me 
to vote and work in the interest of this 
particular law. 

The earliest bill for the prohibition of 
immigration on the part of Chinese la- 
borers received its veto at the hands of 
President Arthur on the ground that it 
was a violation of the treaty of 1880 
with China, which, while it acquiesced 
in the limitation or suspension of immi- 
gration, forbade its absolute denial to 
all people of the Empire. The veto was 
sustained by Congress, and the modified 


bill, suspending Chinese immigration 
for a specified period of years, was 
passed and received executive approval. 

I think I may say that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Immigration will do all that 
lies in its power to draw up the most 
perfect law possible. Already a num- 
ber of bills have been introduced and 
have been referred to the committee. It 
is probable that the niost effective fea- 
tures of every one will be combined in 
a measure upon which the committee 
will agree for recommendation to the 
Senate. 

Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, it is un- 
derstood, advocates the exclusion not 
only of the Chinese and their descend- 
ants, but the Japanese and Filipinos, 
and their progeny, as well. A sugges- 
tion so broad as this trenches very deep- 
ty upon the main features of our policy 
of the future toward the Philippine 
Islands, and it would require, before in- 
dorsement in any degree, the most pro- 
found consideration. Senator Quay, on 
the other hand, has offered an amend- 
ment which is both picturesque and 
poetically just. He would exempt from 
exclusion all Chinese who have em- 
braced the Christian faith, together with 
those subjects of the Empire who, in 
the summer of 1900, when the Pe-ting 
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Cathedral in Peking sustained its long 
and arduous siege, so generously served 
in its defense. Senator Quay’s sugges- 
tion appeals strongly to the sentiment 
of gratitude and is likely to have the 
support of those who are active- in 
church circles generally. The extent to 
which this national tribute of admiration 
and this fitting embodiment of gratitude 
can be considered in connection with the 
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framing of a statute is a matter of ear- 
nest consideration on the part of the 
whole committee. But it is doubtful if 
any such qualifications can be practically 
enforced. Senator Lodge, of Massachu- 
setts, whose perspicacity and sincere in- 
tent have been acknowledged by Con- 
gress as well as by the nation, has ex- 
pressed some opinions upon the perma- 
nency of exclusion which will receive 
careful attention. Ample consultations 
with the President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Commissioner-General 
of Immigration have already been held. 
After all the measures submitted have 
been carefully digested, the committee 
believes it will be able to present to the 
Senate a bill which will be worthy of 
that body’s best thought. 

One brief comment upon this particu- 
lar topic it may be wise to make: It is 
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a mistake to assume that demagogism 
is at the bottom of the agitation for the 
continuance of the exclusion laws. Eco- 
nomic principles are involved which are 
of the highest order of importance and 
affect not only the prosperity of the in- 
dividual, but the welfare of the State. 

In a comparative sense, the solution of 
the Chinese problem will probably prove 
simple. A question of graver moment, 
requiring both intelligence and courage 
for its disentanglement, is that of the 
general immigration laws. Here comes 
the demand for accurate information, 
wide experience and broad knowledge of 
history. The time has undoubtedly ar- 
rived for a general revision of the im- 
migration laws of the United States and 
for a decided strengthening of the pro- 
visions which tend ultimately for the 
evolution of the good citizen. It should 
be understood, at the outset, that the 
passage of more stringent immigration 
laws would not necessarily be intended 
to check or to limit the volume of immi- 
gration, altho, possibly, this may be the 
effect that will ensue. The main pur- 
poses of any action which will be taken 
must be the protection of the interests 
of our own people and the elevation of 
the standard of citizenship. This coun- 
try will still extend a welcome to the 
wholesome men and women of all na- 
tions who come hither, designing to be 
of us and for us. It will be hard for any 
one to express himself more plainly and 
more effectively on this point than did 
President Roosevelt, when he said to 
Congress : 

“We need every honest and efficient immi- 
grant fitted to become an American citizen, 
every immigrant who comes here to stay, 
who brings here a strong body, a stout heart, 
a good head and a resolute purpose to do his 
duty well in every way and to bring up his 
children as law-abiding and God-fearing mem- 
bers of the community.” 


But we should, and indeed we must, 
close our gates against the refuse of the 
Old World; we must see to it that the 
line is drawn more narrowly than ever 
before against paupers, idiots, convicts, 
laborers under contract, aliens who are 
diseased, and all others who may con- 
taminate or weaken the body social or 
the body politic. There was a time in 
our history when we were in urgent 
need of population, and when we could 
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not too closely scrutinize those who came 
to our shores. 'We remain lovers of 
liberty still; but we can no longer afford 
to be regarded merely as an “ Asylum 
for the Oppressed,” when a too literal ap- 
plication of the magnanimous sentiment 
threatens to drag us down to the level 
of some among the pauperized countries 
of Europe. / Above all we must exclude 
all tainted with the doctrines of anarchy. 

Conditions have changed in the United 
States, and the changed conditions must 
be manfully met and _ unflinchingly 
handled. The time has come when we 
must bear constantly in mind the fact 
that we are the builders of a nation 
which is already showing, in its growth, 
that it is civilization’s grandest hope; 
and we must remember ever that, if the 
foundations we lay now, upon the bed 
rock touched by the founders of the 
Government, prove weak or insecure, we 
endanger the whole magnificent struc- 
ture of the splendid future, for which 
our fathers, with equal courage and wis- 
dom, willingly gave their lives. - 

The most important feature of the 
immigration question, so far as_ this 
country is concerned, is the assimilable 
quality of the immigrant. All physical, 
educational and economic tests that may 
be devised are worthless if the immi- 
grant, through racial or other inherent- 
ly antipathetic conditions, cannot be 
more or less readily assimilated. Where 
he can be assimilated, even with some 
degree of difficulty attaching to the 
process of absorption, the problem is al- 
ready solved. Some of our best citizens 
are the sons of sturdy immigrants who, 
industrious and adaptive, have amassed 
competences, and have entered heartily 
into the spirit of our constitution, of our 
laws and of our people. 

During the last fiscal year nearly half 
a million immigrants from the countries 
bearing civilizations of a greater age 
have come to the United States. The 
figure is appalling. No student of the 
present, no watcher for the future, can 
afford to disregard it when he reflects 
that as many immigrants come into the 
United States within a single year as 
constitute almost the total population of 
some among the smaller European prin- 
cipalities. Into our national life, annual- 
ly, come a number of foreigners greater 
than the entire population of the State 


of Vermont, and almost as many as there 
are people within the territory of the 
State of Maine. Ordinary prudence dic- 
tates now, more emphatically than ex- 
ceptional foresight ever indicated before, 
that these new arrivals be closely exam- 
ined, and that individuals among them 
who are found to be objectionable under 
the provisions of existing laws be 
promptly deported. Whatever features 
of the law have, in experience, proved 
obscure or unsatisfactory, should be 
made definite and clear; and whatever 
provisions are lacking to insure the ad- 
mission of those immigrants only who 
can be of direct value to the body politic 
or, at worst, not deleterious, should be 
added. 

It would appear to be one of the great- 


est dangers inherent in immigration that, ~ 


of the half million individuals whom this 
country yearly receives, the greater num- 
ber take up their residence permanently 
in the large centers of population, the 
chief cities encountering the most try- 
ing demands for their deglutition in 
bulk. The result has been- almost utter 
failure in real assimilation. Great bodies 
of immigrants form, in the heart of our 
most important municipalities, colonies 
of their own, where they speak nothing 
but their native tongue, and where they 
persist in the maintenance of the habits 
and customs of their original environ- 
ment. Under conditions such as these 
it would be astonishing if immigrants 
did not remain aliens, out of touch and 
lost to sympathy with the institutions of 
the adoptive land. The Commissioner- 
General of Immigration, whose work has 
proved of unusual acumen and efficiency, 
has suggested the passage of laws by 
which the bulk of the immigrants can be 
broken from the vast masses into which 
they cohere and can be scattered over 
various portions of the country. The 
enforcement of any such plan could not 
fail to bring forth many protests from 
those who believe, or pretend to believe 
that this office of safeguard is a thing 
aside from the functions of a govern- 
ment such as ours, whose form and 
spirit are alike republican. Yet it may 
be said that the proposition has in it the 
germ of a possible solution, and it should 
not be dismissed until it. has been 
weighed in all its bearings, and until the 
results to be obtained have been placed 
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in the balance against the precedents 
which must be overthrown. 

At this time it is scarcely practicable 
to discuss’ with a sufficient knowledge 
every one of the amendments to the im- 
migration laws which have been pro- 
posed. And yet it is but just to those 
who have devised them to say that many 
have been gravely misunderstood. One 
feature of the new law imposes upon 
every immigrant a head tax of three 
dollars. There are not a few editorial 
writers in the West who have waxed 
jocund over the proposal and. have 
averred that a tax of three dollars could 
scarcely serve as a restriction upon im- 
migration. As a matter of fact, the tax 


is intended to serve merely for the main- 
tenance of the Immigration Bureau, 
which is already largely self-supporting. 
The head tax goes directly into a fund 
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which is accumulated for the construc- 
tion of buildings designed for the safety 
and comfort of newly arrived immi- 
grants, who must be detained, tempo- 
rarily, pending their inspection. 

With changed conditions come fresh 
opportunities and new obligations. The 
time is not far distant when many of our 
laws must be readjusted, in compliance 
with the decrees of that destiny which 
seems to be urging onward these United 
States to a new and larger posture 
among the affairs of the nations. The 
building of the nation in the past was 
wisely and broadly done. Legislation 
which is needed, and which may seem 
out of all experience stringent, can be 
added to the statute books without trans- 
gressing either the spirit or the letter 
of the admirable document which con- 
stitutes the country’s organic law. 

Wasuincron, D. C. : 


Thermopyle 


By Prof. Rufus B. 


Richardson, Ph.D. 


Director OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN ATHENS 


E twelve members of the Ameri- 
can School had spent three 
rather cold and rainy Novem- 

ber days at Delphi, managing to see be- 
tween the showers, perhaps better called 
tempests, that kept sweeping up the 
valley of the Pleistus most of the im- 
portant objects both in the museum and 
in the excavation area. After so much 
tantalizing promise, followed by disap- 
pointment, it began to seem very doubt- 
ful whether the six bicyclists of the 
party could carry out their intention of 
prolonging the trip into Thessaly. The 
morning of the fourth day looked about 
like the three preceding mornings, ex- 
cept that the storm center on and around 
Mount Corax to the west of Parnassus 
and Delphi-had at last broken up. Just 
this little encouragement led five of us 
to move on, and we slipped quickly 
down the long winding road to the slope 
on the top of which Delphi stands. After 
we had toiled through mud to Amphissa 
we 'began to reap the benefits of a clear- 
ing and bracing north wind. We had an 


exhilarating climb of three hours up 
the Amblema Pass, which leads over the 
ridge connecting Parnassus with the 
still higher mountains to the west. Be- 
fore we got to the top, which is the back- 
bone between the Corinthian Gulf 
and the Gulf of Eubcea, a_ cold 
cloud, which we may as well call 
a winter storm, came rushing out 
of the gap to meet us like an army 
debouching from a covert. We began 
to fear that Doris, into which we were 
going to pass, was another storm cen- 
ter, and our feeling of pity for the one 
man who had been prudent enough to 
take his bicycle back to Athens began 
to change to envy. But after dropping 


.a thousand feet or more into Doris we 


got below the storm, and the roads be- 
gan to get drier. When we were at 
the level of that upland plain they were 
quite good. Doris had been a storm cen- 
ter in the morning, but at noon was al- 
most clear. What luck! Confronting 
us on the north side of the plain was an- 
other mountain barrier which shut out 
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Thermopyle from our view. Rain 
clouds were playing around this moun- 
tain. After luncheon at Gravia it was 
a matter of from two to three hours to 
get across the plain and partly climb 
and partly circumvent this second bar- 
rier. And then came a most exhila- 
rating experience. Here was the sight of 
a lifetime. The Gulf of Malis far be- 
low us, the road visible in all its extent 
winding like an enormous serpent down 
the side of the mountain to the plain 
from two to three thousand feet below 
us, and then running straight‘as an ar- 
row to Lamia, Mt. Othrys in the back- 
ground, Thermopyle to the right, and, 
soon after, Tymphrestus to the left, with 
the Spercheios winding down from it. 
Historic associations apart—as if they 
ever could be apart !—this is a landscape 
not easily surpassed. It is one of those 
views which seem to gain in power with 
repetition. It was the fifth time that I 
had seen and felt it; and I firmly be- 
lieve that I had a keener relish in the 
view than my companions who saw it 
for the first time. 

Bicycling down the face of a moun- 
tain like that, over curves that take you 
half a mile or a mile in one direction, 
and then as far in the other direction, 
is about the nearest approach to flying 
that has yet been given to man. One 
seems to be floating in the ether and 
dropping at will down to the earth like 
a bird on the wing. 

In this winding down the mountain 
side we crossed probably more than once 
the path by which the Greek traitor led 
Hydarnes and his Ten Thousand Im- 
mortals around in the rear of the Greeks 
and cut off their retreat. But it was get- 
ting too late now to see and study Ther- 
mopyle by the light of that day. Lamia 
was our goal, a city where one finds 
comfortable quarters and good eating. 
We had heard far back on the road that 
the bridge over the Spercheios had been 
carried away two years before, and had 
not yet been replaced. Some said that 
we should find a boat to ferry us over, 
while others said that there was neither 
bridge nor ferry, which seemed incred- 
ible, since we were on the great high- 
way from the Corinthian Gulf to North- 
ern Greece. But when we reached the 
Spercheios at twenty minutes before five 
o'clock the worst that had been told us 


came true. No ferryman was there. 
One sorrowful looking Greek who was, 
figuratively speaking, in the same boat 
with us, suggested that we go back to 
a village called Moschochoni, which we 
had passed about two miles back, the 
road leaving it about a quarter of a mile 
to the east. He thought that we should 
there find the ferryman, who had aban- 
doned his post a little too early, and had 
left his boat in plain sight bound to a 
tree with chain and padlock. This sug- 
gestion had the advantage that in case 
we failed to find the boatman and to 
induce him to return we might at least 
find shelter in the village, poor as it 
was, which would in the cold weather be 
better than passing the night in the open 
air. 

I had on two former occasions failed 
to reach Lamia at nightfall and been 
obliged to pass the night in this region; 
once in 1890, very near where we were 
then standing, in a barn filled with corn 
husks, and again two years ago, under 
the hospitable roof of the chief of po- 
lice at Molo, to the east of Thermopylz. 
But this time it seemed as if with a suf- 
ficient outlay of energy we ought to pass 
over Jordan into a land of milk and 
honey. ‘The first step was to go back. 
Just where we were turning from the 
high road to go into the village there 
met us a man on horseback, who proved 
to be the village doctor going to visit 
a sick woman. The husband of the pa- 
tient was trotting along behind him. 
No sooner did the doctor hear our story 
than he turned to the man following 
him and said: “ Go into the village and 
tell the ferryman that if he doesn’t get 
back to the ferry as fast as his legs can 
carry him I will split his head for him. 
Tell him there are strangers waiting to 
get over to Lamia.” The word 
“stranger” has great power in Greece. 
If the stranger is not, as in Homer, un- 
der the special protection of Zeus, he is 
under the protection of all good men, 
which is perhaps quite as efficient. I 
have known a Greek peasant to turn his 
whole family out of the one warm room 
in his house and put cold and wet 
strangers into it, who had no claim on 
him except that they were strangers. 
That was at Platza, and I was one of 
the strangers. It was a little hard on 
the family, but our need was great. 
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At this point came a curious turn. 
The man who was to call the ferryman 
said: “But the ferryman will not be- 
lieve me when I tell him that strangers 
are waiting.” The doctor saw the point 
and said: “ Yes, one of you must go 
with him.” I decided that I was needed, 
and after a hard tramp quite a distance 
through mud about a foot deep—I would 
not abate one tittle of nine inches—I 
saw the effect of the message. The 
ferryman saddled a horse and shot off 
in the direction of the missing bridge 
as if he believed the doctor was ready 
to do what he had said he would do. 
When we reached the ferry all was in 
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Greece might better afford to spare on 
its army and navy and put the savings 
into internal improvements. The bridge 
over the Peneios, on the high road be- 
tween Trikkala and Larissa, the two 
principal cities of Thessaly, has been 
lacking for eight or ten years. The 
long projected railroad, designed to con- 
nect Athens with Larissa, and ultimately 
with Europe, was nearly half finished in 
1894, since which time nothing has been 
done to carry on the work, or to save 
from disintegration the part already fin- 
ished. A sense of waste in such mat- 
ters makes one feel that Greece is far 
from being a Switzerland in thrift. It 
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readiness for our passage, and shortly 
after seven o’clock we sat down to din- 


ner in Lamia. As the doctor and his 
follower went over in the same ferryboat 
it is a fair inference that they had also 
a personal interest in stirring up the 
ferryman. 

The fact that this bridge has been 
lacking for two years on the only higtr 
road which leads directly from Thes- 
saly, not only to the Corinthian Gulf, 
but also, by a fork in Doris, to Boeetia 
and Attica, is a sign of the times. The 
people of Lamia complain against the 
Government, for this is a national road 
made and neglected by the general Gov- 
ernment. Incomplete in 1890 when I 
first went over it on foot, it was com- 
pleted at great expense, and it seems 
reckless extravagance to neglect it now. 


hardly affords a basis upon which a 
“ greater Greece ” can be built up. 

The next day we took Thermopylz at 
our leisure, passing out from Lamia 
over the Spercheios on the bridge of 
Alamona, at which Diakos, famous in 
ballad, resisted with a small band a 
Turkish army, until he was at last cap- 
tured and taken to Lamia to be impaled. 
Luckily this one bridge over the Sper- 
cheios remains, and Thessaly has a road 
open to the east through Thermopyle 
and Atalante. The day was perfect, a 
day to make an old man young. We 
were like boys at play, in spite of the 
overpowering associations of the place. 
We sat down in the sunlight and dab- 
bled with our feet in the hot sulphur 
stream, which has given its name to the 
place, Thermopyle meaning “Hot 
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Gates,” and when a serious shepherd 
came and looked at us in wonderment 
we regarded him as the “Old Man of 
Thermopyle ” in that wonderful char- 
acter sketch, “ There was an old man of 
Thermopylae who never did anything 
properly.” We had him photographed 
in that character, and fancied him 
doomed to return for a space to the 
scene of his excesses and to behave him- 
self “ properly.” We then went through 
the pass as far east as Molo, and after 
taking luncheon there returned to the 
pass for serious study, 4. e., for tracing 
as far as possible the positions and move- 
ments of the antagonists in the great 
battle. 

It may be taken as a well known fact 
that the Spercheios has since the time of 
Herodotus made so large an alluvial de- 
posit around its mouth that if he himself 
should return to earth he would hardly 
recognize the spot which he has de- 
scribed so minutely. The western horn, 
which in his time came down so near 
to the gulf as to leave space for a single 
carriage road only is now separated from 
it by more than a mile of plain. Each 
visit to Thermopylz has, however, deep- 
ened my conviction that Herodotus ex- 
aggerated the impregnability of this 
pass. The mountain spur which formed 
it did not rise so abruptly from the sea 
as to form an impassable barrier to the 
advance of a determined antagonist. It 
is of course difficult ground to operate 
on, but certainly not impossible. The 
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other narrow place nearly two miles to 
the east of this is still more open, a fact 
that is to be emphasized, because many 
topographers, including Col. Leake, hold 
that the battle actually took place there, 
as the great battle between the Romans 
and Antiochos certainly did. This east- 
ern pass is no place where “a thousand 
may well be stopped by three,” and there 
cannot have taken place any great 
transformation here since classical times, 
inasmuch as this region is practically out 
of reach of the Spercheios, and the de- 
posit from the hot sulphur’ streams, 
which has so broadened the theater- 
shaped area inclosed by the two horns, 
can hardly have contributed to chang- 
ing the shape of the eastern horn itself. 
Artificial fortification was always needed 
here; but it is very uncertain whether 
any of the stones that still remain can 
be claimed as parts of such fortification. 
It is a fine position for an inferior force 
to choose for defense against a superior 
one; but while it cannot be declared with 
absolute certainty that this is not the 
place where the fighting took place, yet 
the western pass fits better the descrip- 
tion of Herodotus. Besides this, if the 
western pass had been abandoned to the 
Persians at the outset the fact would 
have been worth mentioning. 

As to the heroic deed itself, the view 
that Leonidas threw away his own life 
and that of the four thousand, that it 
was magnificent but not strategy, not 
war, does not take into account the fact 








The Hillock on Which the Spartans Made Their Last Stand 
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that Sparta had for nearly half a century 
been looked to as the military leader of 
Greece. It was audacious in the Athen- 
ians to fight the battle of Marathon with- 
out them, and they did so only because 
the Spartans did not come at their call. 
Sparta had not come to Thermopyle in 
force, it is true; but her king was there 
with three hundred of her best men. 
Only by staying and fighting could he 
show that Sparta heid by right the place 
she had won. It had to be done. “So 
the glory-of Sparta was not blotted out.” 
Had Sparta shown the white feather 
here, and a retreat would have been in- 
terpreted as showing the white feather, 
she would have lost prestige with the 
rest of the Greeks; and in that case it 
is as good as certain that Platea would 
never have been fotight. But besides 
showing the high statecraft which the 
occasion demanded, Leonidas was per- 
forming the simple duty of obedience 
to Spartan law, not to retreat before an 
enemy. He had been sent to hold the 
post; and he stayed to the end; and 
there is no more stirring clarion note 
in all that high pitched story of the Per- 
sian war in Herodotus than the epitaph 
inscribed on the monument to the fallen 
Spartans, “Stranger, tell the Lacede- 
monians that we lie here in obedience 
to their laws.” Whether Simonides felt 
the need of simplicity and brevity, or 
whether Spartan taste prescribed it, it 
is at any rate most fitting that boasting 
is omitted. The deed was so great that 
one little note of brag, or even some little 
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amplifying and embellishing, would have 
belittled it. It is stirring to read those 
other equally brief and equally simple 
lines of Simonides inscribed on the 
monument erected for the total number 
who fought and fell: “ Four thousand 
from Peloponnesus fought here with 
three millions.” 

One may have read, and read often, 
the description of the battle in the school 
room, but he reads it with different eyes 
on the spot, when he can look up at the 
hillock crowned with a ruined cavalry 
barrack just inside the western pass and 
say to himself: “ Here on this hill they 
fought their last fight and fell to the last 
man. Here once stood the monuments 
to Leonidas, to the three hundred, and 
to the four thousand.” 

The very monuments have crumbled 
to dust, but the great deed lives on. We 
rode back to Lamia under the spell of 
it. It was as if we had been in church 
and been held by a great preacher who 
knows how to touch the deepest chords 
of the heart. Eubcea was already dark 
blue, while the sky above it was shaded 
from pink to purple. Tymphrestos in 
the west was bathed in the light of the 
sun that had gone down behind it. The 
whole surrounding was most stirring, 
and there was ever sounding in our 
hearts that deep bass note, “ What they 
did here.” Even when we were after- 
ward enjoying the great walls of the 
Acropolis of Pharsalos and the Vale of 
Tempe we kept thinking of Ther- 
mopyle. 


ATHENS, GREECE. 


The Return 


By John Burroughs 


E sought the old scenes with eager 
H feet,— 
The scenes he had known as a boy; 
“Oh! for a draught of those fountains sweet, 
And a taste of that vanished joy.” 


He roamed the fields, he mused by the streams, 
He threaded the paths and lanes; 

On the hills he sought his youthful dreams, 
In the woods to forget his pains. 


Oh, sad, sad hills; oh, cold, cold hearth! 
In sorrow he learned thy truth,— 

One may go back to the place of his birth,— 
He cannot go back to his youth. 


West Park, N. Y. 
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Honoré de Balzac* 
By Prosser Hall Frye 


AssociATE Proressor OF ENGLISH IN THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


HERE are few writers so difficult 
to range and pronounce upon, even 
before the informal tribunal of 

one’s own consciousness, as Honoré Bal- 
zac—or de Balzac, as he loved with child- 
ish vanity to hear himself called. His ill- 
assorted literary gifts—huddled together 
as promiscuously as the various litter of 
the old curiosity shop in the “ Peau de 
Chagrin ”’—the dullness of his spiritual 


an impression of tremendous tho convul- 
sive power, as tho it had been forged cold 
in some terrible paroxysm of genius. But 
whatever one’s literary prepossessions, 
there. is the man, forty volumes of him, 
an undeniable influence, which must be 
reckoned with some way or other. 
Personally he would seem to have 
been one of these ardent and energetic 
natures, the modern bedeutendes indi- 
viduum or “ strong” man, unsoftened by 
more than the slightest trace of senti- 
ment and possessed by a rage of work so 
furious as to be all but unconscious of 
the doubts and hesitations of finer tem- 
peraments. His one passion is power; 
his notion of the world, a struggle where 
victory is won by strength, courage and 
audacity. To him success is in no way 
a matter of morals; the battle is to the 
brave, not to the righteous. It is this 
practical view of life which makes him 


‘seem so one-sided and deficient, not to 


say objectionable to those who think that 


PF’ fiction exists, regardless of truth, for the 
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perceptions, his total insensibility to 
many of the nobler aspects of life, his 
coarseness, sensationalism, and brutality 
—these in connection with his inexhausti- 
ble fecundity, the fervor of his imagina- 
tion and his riotous creativeness make 
up a bewildering and disconcerting per- 
sonality. With the possible exception of a 
few short stories there is hardly a piece, 
certainly not a book, in the whole collec- 
tion which is a thoroughly creditable per- 
formance, even in point of workmanship. 
Nor at the same time is there a single 
piece which does not somewhere convey 





_*The Temple edition of the Comédie Humaine, Ed- 
aoe by George Saintsbury, New York: The Macmillan 
©. $30.00. 


}vindication of the moral order. For 
/himself he saw in literature his way 


to the exercise of the power which he 
loved with the violence of his kind. His 
whole character in its assumption and 
ambition is epitomized in the line which 
he inscribed below his bust of Napoleon: 
“What he could not achieve with his 
sword, I will accomplish with my pen.” 
His life, as it has been passed on to us, 
reads like the wildest romance of author- 
ship, burdened by preposterous debts, 
undermined by conspiracies, centered 
about with fabulous intrigues—so falsi- 
fied, in short, by the forgeries of his im- 
agination, in which his friends unduly 
encouraged him, that it is no longer pos- 
sible to disentangle truth from—well, let 
us say, with Goethe, poetry. For, at 
worst, he was hardly more than his own 
dupe, confounding reality with illusion 
to such an extent that he seemed to see 
the characters of his own fictions visibly 
walking in the streets of Paris, and sup- 
posed his rooms to be sumptuously fur- 
nished when he had scrawled upon the 
bare walls in chalk the names of the ob- 
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jects of luxury which he coveted. But 
amid all these extravagances of an over- 
wrought fancy the one fact is certain. 
Abandoned by his family to the pursuit 
of letters, without means or genuine lit- 
erary gifts, unless the desire for literary 
fame he such in itself, he fought his way 
to success, in the very teeth of starvation 
and, as it were, against the express prohi- 
bition of nature by sheer dint of perse- 
verance and capacity for labor. His was 
perhaps the longest and severest appren- 
ticeship ever served by a great writer; 
his unacknowledged work alone would 
constitute in quantity a very respectable 
achievement. And yet he never succeed- 
ed in mastering a style or acquiring a 
form. To the last his work is confused 
and amorphous, crammed with all sorts 
of irrelevant details, crowded with epi- 
sodes, and distracted by pretentious rig- 
marole anent the nearest trifle, the plac- 
ing of a patch on a woman’s face or the 
relative merit of round waists and flat. 
At most he learned how to wreak his 
strength upon his readers, browbeating 
and domineering over them until at last 


they succumb to the imposition of that’ 


despotic personality. 

Such a man can never make “ agreea- 
ble” reading, when every literary defect 
is faced with a moral lack. And yet upon 
some minds—and they are neither few 
nor commonplace—he acts like a power- 
ful stimulant. That the fascination is 
generally uncanny and frequently morbid 
may be allowed; but that it is on the 
whole genuine is proved by the fact that 
he has long survived Eugene Sue, into 
whose province and that of the police 
court the remoter confines of his realm, 
as the whole Vautrin cycle, shade imper- 
ceptibly. For these minds, it is the man’s 
ineradicable romance, or, to grant the 
most at once to his detractors, his sensa- 
tionalism, which constitutes his perennial 
charm. For after all, his naturalism, of 
which so much has been made, as there 
are always those who insist upon admir- 
ing an author for the wrong thing, is only 
superficial. His circumstantial descrip- 
tions, his parade of affairs, his “ physiol- 
ogy” are all but pretenses, the cloak 
that he assumes to disguise the enormity 
of his fabrications. At bottom he is a 
dexterous manipulator of intrigues, a 
manager of “ powerful” situations, and 
a maker of high sententious phrases. It 
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is for the sake of his bewitching duchess- 
es with their melodiously nasal “ Hein,” 
who bear the burden of their thirty years 
so jauntily, his outrageous scamps like 
Maxime de Trailles, his whole gallery of 
preposterous and admirable prodigies, 
the Marneffes, the Rastignacs, the Go-. 
riots, that we delight in him. 

But there is another side to his genius 
—to us, we frankly confess, by no means 
so interesting as the former because less 
characteristic and more commonplace. In 
the delineation of virtue it cannot be de- 
nied that Balzac is surpassed by many 
an inferior talent. And while “ Eugéme 
Grandet” is very likely,on the whole, one 
of his best books, the character of old 
Grandet being strictly in his own best 
vein, yet in general innocence and deli- 
cacy suffer sad distortion at his’ violent 
hands, and probably no more grotesque 
book was ever written nor one’in worse 
taste than “ Le Lys dans la Vallée,” to 
which he sat down with the avowed in- 
tention of drawing an exemplary por- 
trait. 

It was in 1836, according to his own 
story, that the notion of the “ Comédie 
Humaine” took shape in his mind, tho it 
was not until six years later that he found 
himself at the head of a production large 
enough to justify the announcement of a 
conception so stupendous. His idea was 
nothing less than that of correlating all 
his work, past and future, into one vast 
system having for its end the complete de- 
piction of French society in all its phases 
andactivities—its businesses, professions, 
philosophy, science, art, government, re- 
ligion in all its nooks and crannies, coun- 
try, province and city—in fact, all its 
multifarious, pullulating life. 

Behind this design there is, as might 
be surmised, a pretense of cosmical phi- 
losophy, partly sincere and partly, it may 
be suspected, in the nature of one of those 
gigantic hoaxes of which Balzac was so 
fond, and by which he himself was usu- 
ally the first to be duped. Avowedly his 
point of departure is Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire’s well-known postulate that the 
differentiation of animals is brought 
about entirely by the individual’s adapta- 
tion to its environment. Following this 
clue, Balzac came to see in humanity a 
different species for every pursuit. And 
as the natural historian could make up 
his account of the animal only in the ef- 
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fect of its environment, he aspired in the 
same way to become the natural historian 
of society—a task which was complicated 
over that of his scientific colleague by the 
presence in society of three sets of dis- 
turbing factors totally absent from the 
animal kingdom: Woman, who is more 
than female to the man; intelligence, 
which confuses the struggle for exist- 
ence, and possessions, which, by influenc- 
ing men’s habits, dress and speech, in- 
crease the natural divergencies distract- 
ingly. 

It is always necessary to follow a 
writer with some caution when he begins 
to theorize about his own work. At the 
same time it is interesting to notice here 
the intrusion into letters of that kind of 
scientific pretension which was to con- 
tinue to our own day and figure so large- 
ly with Zola and his Experimental Novel. 
And tho we may suspect that Balzac, like 
his modern admirer, had read too many 
scientific books which he could not un- 
derstand, this after all is his most orig- 
inal contribution to the idea of the novel. 
Writing before the formularization of 
evolution, he was the first in letters to 
grasp the general principle that man is 
generally what his business or profession 


makes him, and acting courageously on © 


this conviction, the first to rescue him 
from the half abstract being he was rap- 
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idly becoming in fiction by reintegrating 
him in his milieu. And so, if Rousseau 
was the first, as Sainte Beuve says, to 
introduce verdure, Balzac may be said, 
with an accent of praise or blame as one 
looks at these things, to have been the 
first to introduce money into literature. 

But such as he was, and we have seen 
that he was by no means faultless, he re- 
mains one of the very few geniuses who, 
like Shakespeare, are in any just sense 
creators. For the “ Comédie Humaine” 
is more or less, as you please, than litera- 
ture ; it is life itself, a world of good and 
evil, with: the evil in disheartening ex- 
cess, perhaps, btit the likest-of man’s cre- 
ation in that-as it other respects to the 
world in: which .we live. It is inco- 
herent, confused and fragmentary ; often 
dull, frequently trivial, always unset- 
tling, but altogether incalculable and 
amazing, the very spectacle of human 
life. And yet, fragment as it is, for he 
never brought his project to completion, 
a monstrous Babel, as Zola calls it, with 
its forty volumes and its two thousand 
characters appearing and disappearing 
and reappearing’ like- the faces in the 
street, it still loomis colossal in its ruins, 
“ puissant et solitaire”’.as the montiments 
of a vanished civilization, testifying to 
the gigantic powers of its architect. 


Lincotn, NEB. 


Leaves from the Diary of a Tramp 
IV. 
By Prof. John J. McCook 


Or Trinity CoLiEGce 


O me there is something very in- 
teresting in Bill’s “ meditations.” 
He begins one letter thus: 

“T do not know where I will Roost to-night 
yet. But I did not know where I would get 
anything to eat to-day—but I got it and all 
I wanted. I am a great Believer in a God 
and nothing will convince me but that there 
is a Supreme Ruler for I have tested his mercy 
too often to believe otherwise—but still I am 
no fanatic.” 


The basis of his belief on this occasion 
was having met an old friend on the 
road who recognized him and gave him 
a dollar, which he “ accepted gracefully 
and went and got a good dinner and” 
—the tramp’s luxury—“ a shave.” 


The result that night justified his con- 
fidence in Providence, for he begins his 
next thus: 

‘Well I came out all Right as far as sleep- 
ing was Concerned. I found a barn about 
half full of Nice Hay; I crawled into it long 
before dark slept well, had a good rest and 
now it must be 9 a.m.” 

—for him an unusually late hour to 
be stirring; but it was Saturday and he 
— want to get to Troy before Mon- 

ay. . 

That the day was not passed in com- 
plete idleness is evidenced by the fact 
that he wrote me thirty-five pages, con- 
taining about 6,000 words, besides at- 
tending to his household cares.. He here 
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tells me something about himself in a 
very naive way. 

Thus, for his tastes: 

“JT am not a glutton, I am easily satisfied 
as far as my stomache is concerned. Give 
me good plain food.” 


So he breakfasted well on “ crackers and 
dried Herron” (herring). 
And again, for his habits: 


“TI have been intoxicated a number of times 
but am not an inveterate drinker. I don’t 


—— 








His Trousers were Troublesome 


fancy whiskey much but like good pure wines, 
ale and beer.” 


I used to think that “bad whisky ” 
was the customary drink of this sort of 
people, and held it and its “badness ” 
especially responsible for their deteriora- 
tion and their misdoings. But careful 
experimentation has convinced me that 
whiskies are “much of a muchness” 
and observation has shown me that any- 
how “ Bill’s”” taste represents fairly that 
of the average wanderer. They get 
more alcohol for the money in ale and 
beer, and therefore prefer it. 

But, if not drink, what is our friend’s 
chief temptation? Hear him: 

“Women has done more to keep me down 


in life Financially than any other evil. Fast 
and designing women I have Refference to.” 
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Respecting this faiblesse he and others 
have given me details which would not 
bear transcribing. And advancing years 
effect no change; for only the other 
day, eight full years since the above 
confession, he writes from Tahlequah, 
Indian Territory, whither he had sud- 
denly jumped, out of a snug berth in a 
Soldiers’ Home: 

“T am going into Oklahoma and the 
Comanche nation may marry and get some 
land.” 


He has not yet divulged the genesis of 
this particular exodus; but on other oc- 
casions, and there have been several of 
them, it has been drink and its usual 
concomitants : 

“T have had numerous chances to become 
a good citizen and have been regarded as such, 
but I get down in the world and am ashamed 
of myself and lose courage, get disheartened 
and take the Road.” 


—A not uncommon history. 

He is sensitive to the remarks, and 
even to the suspicious glances, of those 
whom he passes. “ Children sometimes 
run and then look back to see if I am 
coming—as if I was some dangerous 
Beast.” On such occasions, he says, “I 
stop and take out my pocket-glass and 
look at myself, but see nothing new, 
only more wrinkles.” And then he ex- 
presses his mind about the people of 
the East, who “ as a general rule are not 
so hospitable and kind as they are in the 
South and West,” but more “ narrow 
minded” and “ pattern more after the 
nobility of the old world ”—their 
“tramp laws show that a poor unfortu- 
nate man has no chance! ” 

William is unjust to us in this, I think; 
but in another matter he touches upon 
what I fear is a real point the country 
over : 


“ There is lots of crimes committed by peo- 
ple that are residents of the community that 
is laid at the feet of the unfortunate Tramp. 
If a barn is burnt the first theory is some 
tramp set it on fire, when it was some of the 
drunken careless hoodlums of the community 
gambling smoking and lighting matches more 
careless than a tramp ever thought of being.” 


Careful inquiry satisfies me _ that 
tramps are extremely intolerant of the 
slightest carelessness in the use of fire 
in their sleeping places. They have no 
fancy for being roasted alive. And I 
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have in my possession a letter from an 
ex-tramp who, looking back at the past 
through several years of orderly life, 
still complains bitterly of the discrimina- 
tion against his kind exhibited, as he 





‘* Drunk and Assault,” Hartford Police Station, 3.30 a.m. 


contends, even in prisons, where he 
found himself subjected to indignities 
to which the worst felons were not ex- 
posed. And his complaint is made in 
no spirit of apology for his old ways, 
which he plainly condemns. 

If this be true, and I fear it is in part, 
it is a pity. Tramping is at worst only 
felony, and an Anglo-Saxon contempt 
of idleness should not lead us to assume 
it to be the mother of unproven vices. 
The laws of some of our States have, 
indeed, gone so far in this direction as 
to make their enforcement practically 
impossible, with the unfortunate result 
that tramping escapes all penalty and in- 
creases without restraint. 

Here is a statement which is worth 
pondering—TI fear there is much truth 
in it; at all events, my statistical inquiries 
show that the average tramp is a young 
fellow: 

“T know the ones that are the most daring 
and the ones that does the most depredations 
on the Road are young fellows that runs away 
from home. I have seen lots of boys not out 
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of their teens on the road and young men of 
good sense and learning.” 

Then he gives instances: A Michigan 
boy of seventeen, the son of a rich 
farmer, who had stolen his mother’s gold 
watch and was now adrift in company 
with a Boston hoodlum of twenty. 

“IT advised him to go back home and ask his 
mother’s forgiveness; but he said he was 
ashamed to. What become of him I don’t 
know.” 

Our rising sympathy for the lad is 
chilled by the ensuing remark: “ I know 
he would not starve, for he had the cheek 
of a mule!” 

Another was the son of wealthy par- 
ents of Joliet, Illinois. “He had layed 
by fires until he had burnt nearly all his 
clothes off, and bare footed and wreak- 
ing with vermin.” Another was. from 
Atlanta, Ga. It was in the middle of 
winter ; he had 


“a straw hat on, no coat, just a cotton shirt 














“For God’s Sake Get Me Sent to Jail, Governor” 


and an old pair of overhauls; no undercloths, 
no suspenders, and you see the naked Hide 
every time he made a step, through the Holes 
in his overhauls burnt by fires.” 
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Here again our kindly emotions are 
checked, for “Still he was in good 
spirits” follows remorselessly from the 
pen of our historian. And I have myself 
been astonished to find how much expo- 
sure could be endured by these people 
without inconvenience. 

One midwinter day, when dampness 
added special chill to the air and I was 
shivering in a thick overcoat, I found 
one of my young tramp friends in a 
thin summer suit, a cotton 
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fulness about the avowals, nor even flip- 
pancy—rather an air of seriousness and 
regret, as for something past hope of re- 
trieving. 

One of them is dead now—died in an 
apoplectic fit. He was a confirmed 
tramp, if there ever was one, a sorry 
liar and a desperate drunkard; but I 
think one of the last things he ever said 
to me was really the sincere expression 
of that which corresponded in him with 





shirt and no underclothes—of 
which latter fact I convinced 
myself by opening his shirt 
front—and he scorned the 
very suggestion that he might 
be cold. His only anxiety 
was for a supply of alcohol: 
the flow of external spirits 
was entirely adequate. 

And I recall another occa- 
sion when I took two veterans 
out with me to pose for train- 
jumping photographs. An 
early snow storm had covered 
everything, and after severa! 
hours of wading, uncomfort- 
able enough to myself with 
Arctic shoes and great coat, 
they, with their ragged shoes, 
made no complaint of wet 
feet; and on my offering, at 
parting, to take them to a 
restaurant for a square meal, 
they preferred to “take its 
price in money and get supper 
at their own boarding house.” 
I deferred to their wishes and 
then followed them at a dis- 
creet distance to their “ board- 














ing house ”—which turned 
out to be a saloon, where, as : 
the friendly bartender told 

me next morning, they had two rounds 
of ale apiece. 

Both these men had been drunk first 
when mere children, both had run away 
from home, both had fallen into licen- 
tiousness early, and had paid the pen- 
alty in disease, both had been often the 
wards of the community in jail and hos- 
pital, both had not only sold their votes 
but repeated—they recounted all these 
inciderits circumstantially, even to the 
kind of drink on which they first be- 
came intoxicated ; and there was no boast- 
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what we call “ resolution ”—“ Oh! Yes, 
I mean to brace some time.” 

And while we are at it we may as 
well make an end of the religious side 
of our friend’s diary by a couple of brief 
quotations : 


“ People should bear in mind that it is not 
the coat or the outside appearance that makes 


the man. If it was so we would of had no 
Christ, no Saviour, for He was considered in 
those days what now days is called a Tramp 
—but I am just illustrating, don’t think I am 
comparing; far from it, I am not worthy.” 
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And again: 


“Sunday, June 11. To-day is the Lord’s 
day and I will not desecrate it any more than 
circumstances will admit of.” 


This is charming! He had retired as 
usual with his shoes for a pillow and 
his coat over his chest, had “ awoke but 
once,” when, feeling “a little chilly,” 
he had “ spread some hay over his lower 
limbs and soon was again in the land of 
morpheus,” had wakened in the morn- 
ing—I quote him—‘“to find myself in 
an old barn all alone except birds flit- 
ting over my head—they was all the 
friends I appeared to have.” And when 
he arose it was, he tells us, “ Rather 
late, old Saul being far up in the Horizon ; 
but it being Sunday I was in no hurry.” 

Really, for all the essentials of Sunday 
observance this might have been just an 
ordinary Christian and no Tramp! 

And the illusion is hardly dissipated 
by what follows; for, tho there is men- 
tion of fire and breakfast and pipe and 
newspaper, “ for we must have our news- 
paper, too,” there is nothing said about 
going to church! 

Love of nature is here again in the 
saddle: 

“Tt was in a secluded nook—a. Beautiful 
spot about two yards from the road along a 
Babling Brook, the watter as clear as crystal 
and cool. Most any monarch would envy my 
Position. . But alas: There is always some- 
thing to mar your pleasure; the musketoes 
were just as thick as they could be without 
flying against each other; also there are in- 
numerable ants of all species, spiders large 
and small and they all appear to- be crawling 
towards you and to see what you are doing 
and to see what Business you have intruding 
on their Homestead. They will crawl over 
your paper while you are writing: musquitoes 
and bugs will bite you on the Hands and 
fingers, crawl over your face and neck, get 
into your eyes and ears and even try to get 
into your mouth—the impudent creatures! 
Crows will fly over your head and squak, a 
woodchuck will come galloping out of the 
bushes towards you and stop and look at you 
as if to wonder what Business that fellow had 
on these premises; spiders will stop and look 


at you as if wondering—I have had before. 


now nice plumaged Birds to come and sit on 
my shoulder.” 
_ That is not at all bad, as a descrip- 
tion of what: everybody has noticed in 
the woods. 

He explains that he is a great lover 
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of birds and “ when people harm such 
helpless creatures” he thinks: “It 
shows the animal in them and I always 
chastise them for it.” 

These universal backsets to unalloyed 
pleasure are dismissed with the philo- 
sophical remark: “I think it was so in- 
tended or else your Pleasure might be 
incomplete.” If Emerson had said that 
his commentators would have felt it to 





Peel 











A Youthful Rounder 


be “deep,” “stimulating,” and I know 
not what else. 

I threatened, while describing Wil- 
liam’s photograph, to tell what was in 
his box. He here, while describing his 
breakfast, reveals the secret: “ This box 
is my tool box and commissary, also con- 
tains my cooking utensils and camp 
equipage.” The culinary apparatus is 
simple enough: “ My coffee pot is an 
old tomato can I cleaned out and put in 
a wire bail. My cup is a potted ham 
can.” 

When the importunity of insect life 
compels the return of washing day the 
shirt is boiled down, as he elsewhere de- 
scribes, in “a big tin-bucket from a 
dump.” A “ Lord’s day” is chosen for 
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this, too; and when the garment is dried 
and replaced and the week’s beard re- 
moved through the help of razor and 
hand glass, or the mirroring brook, and 
the pipe has been lighted and the news- 
paper or writing material spread out, he 
more than once gives vent to his quiet 
delight in the holy day with a fervor 
that feealls George Herbert’s rhapsody: 


“O day so calm, so cool, so bright,” 


to which there is not always lacking the 
pathetic ending: 


“The dew shall weep for thee to-night, 
For thou must die.” 


Tobacco! Carlyle and “Roaving Bill” 
join hands: “I smoke and chew a great 
deal of tobacco,” he tells us in one place. 
And how great his love is appears from 
the following: 

“Sometimes I have no money to buy to- 
bacco. I haft to go around depots and Public 
Places and gather up Stumps of Cigars—or 
Short ‘ Snipes,’ H. Bo’s call it.” 


He is not alone in this practice, as we 
know—and as he also tells us; for he 
relates circumstantially how he had once 
seen a lawyer interrupted in a curb- 
stone talk with a “ Please stand a little 
to one side,” from a gentleman of the 
road who had discovered “a good big 
snipe” under the toe of the legal shoe, 
and who, on securing compliance with 
his request, gravely picked up the pre- 
cious piece of flotsam and jetsam and 
walked off—creating thereby “ quite a 
laugh.” 

That a lawyer should have been so 
readily induced to give up a thing he had 
his foot on seems to have powerfully af- 
fected our historian’s imagination, for 
he relates that the picking up and walk- 
ing off were both done “in an uncon- 
cerned business way,” and adds: “ Some 
of the Ho-B’s has all the cheek imagi- 
nable,” and he is led thereupon into an 
excursus upon the evil habits of the 


“ Professional H. B’s—Those that make a 
Profession of Begging and stealing and won’t 
work, never did work, visit all charitable insti- 
tutions, Priests, Preachers, Alms houses— 


‘Pogies’ they name them—Police stations;. 


not so much the latter as they are generally 
afraid of the Police. They get their under- 
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wear and shirts off from somebody's cloths 
line—the H. B’s call it ‘ picking a gooseberry 
bush;’ you will hear them talk about such 
and such a town being a ‘ good’ town or ‘no 
good’ as the case may be. This class never 
walk, or ‘drille’ as they call it: they will 
wait at a water tank, or the end of a division, 
two or three days, sometimes a week to get 
a train—don’t generally haft to wait that 
long; but some of them will go into a city or 
town and stay there ‘ holding down the town’ 
H. B’s call it, until the Police or ‘ Bulls,’ as 
they call them, get on to them and either 
arrest them or Run them out of town.” 

“These are the fellows that you see loaf- 
ing in the Parks and other public places with 
a white shirt collar, shoes blacked, coat or 
pants to big or to small, shoes to large, that 
has been begged or got some other way, stand- 
ing on the street corner at night begging for a 
night’s lodging in some cheap lodging house 
or to buy ‘alkca’ to get drunk on.” 

“These are the fellows that does most of 
the riding on trucks and rods, mostly young 
fellows from ten to thirty, and are the ones 
that have most of the Phrazes, slang and 
signs; and they will tell you of good houses 
to bum—‘ sure to get a sit down, or a hand 
out any way:’ ‘Such a house is good for 
money, or such a Priest, Doctor or whoever 
it may be.’ They will get arrested Purpose 
in the winter where there is no workhouse to 
pass the winter in.” 


And he promises a description some 
time of “cheap lodging houses, wood- 
yards, missions,” adding significantly, 
“TI have had my experience.” 


“You will see these fellows’ names in old 
houses, depot water closets, water tanks—such 
as ‘ Philly-Shorty arrived such a time, bound 
west or east, north or south;’ ‘New York 
Slim,’ ‘ the Brooklyn Kid,’ ‘Boston Jack’ and a 
thousand other apelations. Thesearethe fellows 
that receive most of the charities and general- 
ly never go Hungry because they have in- 
domitable cheek; won’t eat Bread, or Punk 
as they call it, must have cake or pie or dain- 
ties; and the ones that are sassy to women; 
won’t saw wood or work of any kind. This 
class is composed of Jail Birds, escaped con- 
victs young fellows that have done something 
where they lived that they dare not go back. 
Some of Highly respected families, others 
have no Homes, probably never had any.” 


This is a fairly comprehensive de- 
scription of the Professional Tramp. 
How numerous is he? 


HartForp, Conn. 





Is Industrial Peace at Hand? 
By Henry White 


[Mr. White is the secretary of the United Garment Workers of America and has just been chosen one of the 
members of the Industrial Committee of the National Civic Federation.—Epiror.] 


T was an epoch making event, that 
gathering of men, few in number, but 
eminently qualified to represent the 

vast employing interests of the country, 
the multitude of workers, and the public 
in general which met for the purpose of 
promoting industrial peace the other 
day at the Board of Trade rooms in this 
city, under the auspices of the National 
Civic Federation. Such a conference 
would not have been possible a few years 
ago. Until recently employers, and many 
others as well, were imbued with the 
feeling that the unions were a menace to 
industry, a danger to society, and that 
they constituted an _ irresponsible 
power that knew no limit to its demands. 
While the organized wage workers on the 
other hand maintained a sullen and de- 
fiant attitude, and charged the employing 
class with being actuated solely by greed. 
The earnestness with which all the par- 
ticipants in the conference pleaded for 
peace could come onlyafter the stress and 
heat of conflict. The workers by virtue 
of their aggressiveness have commanded 
recognition, and the employers likewise 
with equal energy disputed their prog- 
ress step by step; and so this fervid desire 
for a better understanding on the part of 
both. Had a similar conference taken 
place composed of other men, its object 
might have been thought utopian, but 
the reputation of the men who have se- 
riously undertaken the task of reconcil- 
ing what may appear irreconcilable dif- 
ferences places it at least above ridicule. 
Before criticism is passed upon the 
work of the committee appointed it is 
well to know that none of the members 
were so sanguine as to suppose that in- 
dustrial war is over, that strikes and lock- 
outs and boycotts are of the past; but 
they all do hold that the waste and dam- 
age of the economic conflict can be less- 
ened and the battle fought out in a more 
humane way. Their declared purpose, 
in other words, is to get as near a con- 
dition of industrial peace as circum- 


stances will permit. Some of the ad- 
dresses made upon the occasion savored 
somewhat of the idealistic, and the har- 
monizing of the interests of capitalist and 
laborer was treated as if it were simply 
a matter of “ whereas ” and a “ resolve,” 
but allowances should be made for ora- 
torical indulgence, and the optimistic 
tone of the speeches, all of which was 
subsequently qualified in the formal 
statement of the committee outlining its 
plan and scope. 

In that statement, emphasis is put upon 
conciliation as the means of “ establish- 
ing rightful relations between employers 
and workers.” “ Mutual agreements as 
to conditions under which labor shall be 
performed ” is commended, and the com- 
mittee offers to “ act as a forum to adjust 
and decide upon questions at issue be- 
tween workers and their employers.” 
Surely this does not smack of the vision- 
ary. 
The mere formation of such a com- 
mittee containing men who have led the 
opposing forces of capital and labor in 
bitter strife, is in itself an augury of a 
brighter future. If it does nothing more 
than to create a more tolerant spirit be- 
tween employer and employee and stim- 
ulate a closer study of economic prob- 
lems, it will justify its existence. The 
measure of success it meets with in the 
accomplishment of its ambitious plans 
will at all times depend upon the confi- 
dence which it inspires. 

The prime requisite for the establish- 
ment of more wholesome relations be- 
tween the capitalist and wage worker is 
more frankness and a better understand- 
ing as to the character of the relation- 
ship which exists. To fall into one an- 
other’s arms, to avow friendship, to ex- 
press regret at the injury which has 
been done, would not alter the facts of 
the situation. Workingmen will continue 
to demand more pay and the employer 
will naturally oppose them. The readi- 
ness and ability of the workmen to fight 
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will, as usual, largely determine the 
amount of their wages or their share in 
the product. As that share is a variable 
quantity, wages which are considered 
equitable at one time may become in- 
adequate at another time. 

The compensation of unorganized or 
organized workmen is fixed by the least 
they can be made to take; and the stand- 
ard of living they are accustomed to de- 
termines that limit. Even unorganized 
workmen receive more wages than they 
otherwise would where their latent 
power of creating trouble is feared and 
where there is a likelihood of their join- 
ing a union under pressure. This is why 
the militant aspect of the labor organiza- 
tions will under all conditions be re- 
tained. Hence there is no prospect, as 
some newspapers said of a _ general 
“disarmament.” The first step toward 
it will not and cannot be made by 
the employer, because his position is nat- 
urally a fortified one. Individually he 


can always cope with his organized em- 
ployees, and only as they are united can 
they treat with him upon more even 


terms. 

We can all agree that there is and 
should be harmony between capital and 
labor, inasmuch as both are indispensable 
to production. But when it comes to di- 
viding the proceeds, there is the rub. We 
can also agree that the larger the product 
through the employment of labor saving 
methods, the better, as there will be more 
to be divided, but again the question of 
the division. This is the pith of the prob- 
lem. Altho there is naturally harmony 
between capital and labor, the interest 
of capitalist and laborer are by no means 
identical, but as both must somehow get 
along together, the friction should be re- 
duced to a minimum. Such being the 
situation it does not exclude the element 
of justice or fair dealing. A Conciliation 
Committee, having the confidence of the 
community and composed of men pos- 
sessing practical knowledge of industrial 
affairs, can therefore aid in mitigating 
this antagonism, in preventing avoidable 
conflicts, in bringing about a truce—I 
use the word truce because understand- 
ings can only be temporary. The mutual 
agreements recommended by the Com- 
mittee could only apply for a limited 
period, and the terms of the agreement 
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must for the most part depend upon the 
combative capacity of the laborers. 
What is implied by the term peace is 
capable of a wide construction. As ordi- 
narily used it is a mere platitude, and I 
regret to say was mentioned in that sense 
by some of the speakers at the confer- 
ence. It is the meaning given to the 
word which is significant, for every 
right minded person favors industrial 
peace in preference to war; even the em- 
ployer who seeks to crush a union in or- 
der to rid himself of its interference, has 
that object in view. It is the quality of 
peace desired which is supremely impor- 
tant. Is it the peace due to passiveness, 
dependence, or subjection; or the peace 
which comes as a result of mutual con- 
cessions obtained through the ability of 
the workers to assert themselves? Tran- 
quillity, altho the happiest state, under 
normal conditions, is not an end in itself 
any more than war; it is the purpose that 
it serves whichistobe considered. Thereis 
a quietude even more dreadful than war, 
and that is submission to injustice. A re- 
volt under provocation is often a glorious 
vindication of human nature. The ad- 
vancement of the working class from their 
historic servitude can alone be attributed 
to the power of resistance which they 
gradually acquired, and which was pro- 
moted by the extension of education 
through which they were enabled to act 
in concert. It will thus be seen that the 
workers had literally to fight their way 
upward, not only to wrest concessions 
from the employing class, but also to 
secure recognition from society. If 
history teaches anything, it is that a non- 
resisting class has always been a subject 
class. The evil, therefore, was not in 
the fighting, but in the conditions which 
made a recourse to such desperate means 
essential to the preservation and uplift- 
ing of the race. The very strife we have 
gone through is the evidence of virility. 
The healthiest state is where neither side 
has such a commanding advantage that 
one can afford to ignore the other or dis- 
regard public sentiment. It is under 
circumstances like these that there is a 
disposition to meet and discuss and ad- 
just differences upon their merits; and a 
committee of the character appointed 
can assist powerfully in creating a whole- 
some peace. gee 
New York Crrvy, 





The Boy, the Bank and the Dime 


By W. G. Bowdoin 


NCE there was a boy, about seven 
years old, whose parents thought 
he was flawless. He was petted 

every day and by leaps and bounds he 
grew into the idea that the earth and the 
fulness thereof was his. He became ar- 
bitrary in his methods and not only gave 
the neighbors, but also his parents, much 
trouble. Neither his father nor his 
mother were particularly “keen” on 
psychology, and so matters drifted along 
until the time came when the father 
awoke to a realization of the fact of his 
offispring’s degeneracy. He came, also, 
face to face with the collateral fact that 
something would have to be done in the 
way of child government or the time 
would speedily arrive when even a revo- 
lution would do no good. He therefore 
resolved to begin with the inculcation of 
the great and basic laws of frugality. 
If, he reasoned, he could teach his son 
and heir the value of money and self- 
denial, a great step forward would have 
been taken, and the way consequently 
would be opened for education along 
other lines toward which the youth had 
so far manifested the utmost repug- 
nance. Filled with these thoughts, and 
others in which his son constantly fig- 
ured as a bright and shining star, the 
father bought a toy bank that was so 
constructed that it would receive dimes 
to the extent of five dollars, but unless 
the full complement of fifty dimes had 
been faithfully deposited within the pre- 
cincts of the bank there was no such 
thing as withdrawals. Until the afore- 
said deposit, the bank was securely 
locked, but when it held five dollars’ 
worth of dimes it could then be easily 
opened and the money placed in a real 
savings bank, there to draw compound 
interest and double itself, from time to 
time, as the years rolled by. The father 
brought the bank proudly home, think- 
ing of the time when his son should fig- 
ure among the world’s great capitalists 
and financiers and be able to trace the 
origin of his wealth to the little bank 
he was about to give him. It was an in- 


spiring thought, and the reveries into 
which this father fell because of it.. 
were very pleasant indeed. He dreamed, 
as fathers will, and when he reached 
home he was not a little disappointed to 
find that the boy had been put to bed and 
was sleeping quietly. He explained his 
ideas to his wife and wanted to awaken 
the lad in order to impress the scheme 
upon him so that no time should be lost 
with his new education. His wife de- 
murred, however, and so the father was 
obliged to wait until the next morning 
before presenting the matter to the young 
savage who was to be the subject of an 
experiment with which he was destined 
to be entirely out of sympathy. 

At breakfast the father made a rather 
neat little speech to his son and gave 
into his hands the bank and a dime, to 
put into it, that should serve as a nucleus 
about which might gather his wealth and 
capital that was to be. He also promised 
further contributions if the boy would 
be good. The young man was engaged 
in eating his breakfast while his father 
was talking about the bank, and it must 
be confessed that the charms of the 
cereals that were a part of the family 
menu, together with the accompanying 
milk, were greater than was the rudi- 
mentary system of finance that was pa- 
rentally outlined. In due time the father 
went down town to do business. The 
son remained at home for the same pur- 
pose, as it afterward appeared. When 
the young man had quite finished eating 
(because there remained nothing else to 
eat) he turned his languishing attention 
to the bank that his father had given 
him. He knew there was a dime there- 
in, because he had seen it placed inside. 
He could also hear it rattle when he 
shook the bank. 

His mother was a trifle busy and went 
up stairs, rejoiced to think that she.could 
leave the young man with the bank and 
the contemplation of it. When his 
mother had retired his interest in the 
bank seemed to intensify. -He shook it; 
and the rattle of the imprisoned dime 
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was again distinctly perceptible. He 
shook it more fiercely and the sound of 
infinitesimal but hoarded wealth was hol- 
low. He shook the bank a third time 
and then it slipped from his fingers and 
fell with a crash to the marquetry floor. 
The bank, which was quite heavy, struck 
on its sharp corner and broke a piece 
out of the floor that cost one dollar and 
fifty cents to have replaced a few days 
later. The boy picked up the fallen 
bank and looked at it very hard. He did 
not even glance at the damaged floor. 
He tried rather to pry the bank open 
with a silver fork, the result being that 
the prongs of the fork were snapped off. 
He began to be annoyed. He finally 
struck the iron bank right smartly with 
his little fist, which bruised him. This 
made him quite angry. Throwing the 
offending bank on the floor, and thereby 
making an additional dent in it, he kicked 
it with one of the new shoes he chanced 
to have on, in such a way as to rend a 
most unsightly hole in the shoe that did 
the kicking. He realized vaguely that 
his progress in breaking the bank was 
something like the progress of most of 
those who have tried this sort of thing 
on a larger scale at Monte Carlo. 

In a reflective mood he picked up his 
bank once more and turned it over and 
over again. Visions of the candy, gum, 
soda, and other edible and semi-edible 
juvenile joys that the dime in that use- 
less bank would buy rose up before him 
and overmastered him. It is hard for a 
boy of seven to be a hero. Away with 
frugality! Away with self-denial! he 
thought, or would have thought, if he 
had been a trifle more familiar with 
modern philosophical systems. The 
uncertainty of the future is, and always 
will be, proverbial. The present is the 
only time of which we are sure. Spend 
and regale, therefore, was the thought 
he had in mind, if only the captive dime 
could be rescued. That would be hap- 
piness! He went to his father’s tool 
chest, where he had so often been told 
not to go. He lifted the heavy lid and 
there, right on top, lay a hammer. It 
fairly invited him to use it. Temptation 
carried him away captive. He grasped 
the hammer and struck the bank with 
all his little might. The edge of the 
hammer was chipped off and there was 
a dent in the new bank. That was all. 
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He hammered away at the bank until 
there were many dents in it, but the run 
upon the bank was valiantly resisted. 
The hammer was but a delusion and a 
snare. He put it back in the chest and 
closed the lid with a bang. The thought 
of the dime so near and yet so 
far was most aggravating. He thought 
and thought and thought. There was 
nothing promising that presented itself 
by means of which he could make that 
dime negotiable. He took the bank out 
in the back yard, where the walks were 
flagged. He threw it several times on 
the flagstones. The only results were 
more dents. The bank began to look a 
trifle battered. Its capital was as yet, 
however, entirely unimpaired. He took 
the bank into the house again and put 
it on the hot kitchen range. Some of 
the bright paint sputtered up and came 
off, but there was no further result. 
At last an idea came to the child that 
seemed promising. To carry this out it 
was needful that he should get his 
mother’s permission to play in the street. 
He went, therefore, with some misgiv- 
ings to see if she would let him go. 
Somewhat to his surprise she said he 
might play on the walk in front of the 
house if he wou!d be very careful not to 
get in front of the trolleys. He promised, 
of course. His mother dressed. him for 
the street and he went gayly out. He had 
been out but a few minutes when he 
came in again and got his bank. He 
took it up the street, and when fairly out 
of sight of his own house he placed the 
bank upon the car track and then ran 
back to wait for a passing car. Pres- 
ently the car came with a rush and was 
gone, scattering sparks in transit. The 
car simply pushed the bank off the track. 
The boy put it back and possessed his 
soul with such patience as he could. 
The four following cars likewise swept 
the bank harmlessly from the track, but 
the fifth, a fifteen-ton car, struck it a 
little on the slant and the bank was left 
fragmentary. With a shout of triumph 
the youthful spendthrift snatched the 
dime from the roadbed where it lay, and 
with it safely in his hand he ran off to 
the nearest candy store, where he bought 
sweetmeats until the dime was gone. 
Then he went out and enjoyed the con- 
fections until they, too, were gone. 
There is no need to tell what the moral 
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of this tale is, nor to mention the doc- 
tor’s charges for attendance on the child 
because of the candy eaten for which the 
dime paid. It would be worse than use- 
less to point out wherein the father 
failed in his application of first class 
moral teaching. Nor would anything be 
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gained by tabulating the language of the 
father when the damage was footed up. 
These items are familiar to parents with 
boys in the family and are quite common- 
place. So, for that matter, is this little 
story of the boy, the bank, and the dime. 


Brooxtvn, N, Y. 


Public Parks and Gardens « 


By Dr. William Trelease 


Director or THE Missour1 Botanica, GARDEN 


ARKS and gardens are commonly 
looked upon as breathing places 
and pleasure resorts, rather than 

as institutions of educational value, and, 
indeed, as they are ordinarily main- 
tained, this conception of them is 
not far from the truth. Yet a simple 
grove, affording a pleasant resort in 
the heat of summer, may be very 
easily converted into a means of educa- 
tion by affixing to the plants labels bear- 
ing their common and scientific names, 
with an indication of the native country 
when they are introduced plants. The 
superintendents of many parks have long 
recognized this fact. Some of the estab- 
lishments known and maintained as parks 
are of the greatest educational value, and 
the easy transition from a park or pleas- 
ure garden to a botanical garden is illus- 
trated by numerous examples. 

Like everything else, a botanical gar- 
den is to a degree satisfactory in pro- 
portion to its scope and the use made of 
it. Beautiful as an acre of peonies or a 
dozen acres of callas or Easter lilies may 
be, and numerous as the plants they con- 
tain may be, neither is usually to be 
classed in educational value with the 
little garden adjoining the country 
schoolhouse, in which a dozen or two 
species, planted and tended and propa- 
gated -by the children, furnish a daily 
lesson of difference and resemblance in 
form and vigor and habits of life. Beau- 
tiful as the public squares of some of our 
larger cities are in their summer blaze of 
color and elaborateness of geometric de- 
sign, and varied as their contents may 
be, they may not be comparable in utility 


* The illustrations accompanying this article are repro- 
duced from photographs of the Missouri Botanical Garden, 
through the courtesy of the director of the garden. 





with the few shelves full of geraniums 
and aloes and cactuses and squills that 
are sometimes to be found in a _bay- 
window of a home, which the mother 
tends almost as carefully as she does her 
children, and which the children grow 
up to know almost as members of the 
family. 

Botanical gardens of various sizes and 
efficiency have existed for several cen- 
turies. At first they were for the growth 
of healing herbs. Pliny mentions one 
maintained at Rome by Castor, and many 
of the monasteries of the Middle Ages 
appear to have had more or less exten- 
sive establishments of this kind. Among 
the most noted gardens of the present 
time are the Royal Garden at Kew, the 
Jardin des Plantes of Paris, the Royal 
Botanic Garden of Berlin, which in its 
new form at Dahlem is probably the most 
instructively laid out of any such estab- 
lishment; the Imperial Garden at St. 
Petersburg, which, because of climatic 
conditions, has developed one of the most 
extensive systems of plant-houses in ex- 
istence ; and the tropical gardens of Buit- 
enzorg, Java, and Peradeniya, Ceylon. 
These and two or three others constitute 
a class of botanical gardens of a wealth 
of endowment and magnitude of plan 
quite distinct from other establishments. 
On the Continent,: however, every uni- 
versity has its small botanical garden, so 
planned as to give a living synopsis of 
the principal botanical topics treated in 
the class room and to furnish material 
for demonstration and laboratory study. 
In the United States, the Arnold Ar- 
boretum in the suburbs of Boston, the 
New York Botanical Garden, and the 
Missouri Botanical Garden in St. Louis 
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correspond more closely with institutions 
of the first type, while excellent univer- 
sity gardens are maintained at Harvard, 
the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Michigan Agricultural College, and a 
few other institutions. 

The Missouri Botanical Garden owes 
its origin to the love of plants which 
characterized the late Henry Shaw, a na- 
tive Englishman, who spent the greater 
part of a long life in St. Louis. He ac- 
cumulated large wealth in this city, and 
on retiring from business attempted to 
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of a distinct botanical lesson; an ar- 
boretum, containing a varied and 
select collection of trees planted after 
the manner of a grove; and a fruiti- 
cetum, which, however, was rather in the 
nature of an orchard,and a vegetable gar- 
den. Additions are now being made or 
planned which contemplate the presen- 
tation by means of natural planting of the 
essential constituents of the North Amer- 
ican flora, arranged according to the 
prevalent English system of classifica- 
tion, and of the more modern German 





Victoria Pond, Missouri Botanical Garden 


make it of benefit to his fellow-citizens. 
About his home during his life-time grew 
up a small but attractive garden, which 
was always freely opened to the public. 
In 1858 this was greatly extended, and 
the plan was then definitely conceived of 
leaving it as a scientific gift to the world. 
On the garden, at the time of his death, 
in 1889, Mr. Shaw settled practically all 
of his fortune, amounting to several mil- 
lion dollars. 

The Garden, in its original plan, as left 
by its founder, consisted of a central 
portion or flower garden, planted partly 
in a formal manner and designed rather 
for a display of a variety of beau- 
tiful plants than for the conveying 


system, the plants chosen to represent 
the latter being as far as possible from 
other countries than North America. 
About 10,000 species and varieties of 
plants are in cultivation at the Garden, 
the cactuses, agaves, yuccas, orchids 
and ferns being particularly well repre- 
sented. 

Mr. Shaw’s purpose in founding this 
institution was to afford pleasure and in- 
cidental instruction to the public through 
rendering readily accessible a large and 
varied collection of labeled plants; to af- 
ford facilities for teachers of natural sci- 
ence, who in large numbers bring their 
classes to the Garden for study, and to 
further a knowledge of both pure and 
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applied botany by means of investigation. 
Careful estimates show that as many as 
80,000 persons visit the Garden each 
year. 

It is doubtful if a garden of this class 
appeals to the public in the same man- 
ner asa park. People go to a park large- 
ly for the pleasure of strolling and loung- 
ing in the shade of the trees, and for the 
enjoyment of music, which on Sundays 
is commonly provided in the better sup- 
ported parks, but it is observable that 
the usual visitors to the Missouri Botan- 
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of dried plants are contained in the herba- 
rium, and this collection is constantly 
growing through the acquisition of pri- 
vate herbaria and current collections 
made in all parts of the world; the li- 
brary, which includes some 35,000 books 
and pamphlets pertaining to all branches 
of pure and applied botany, is recognized 
as being one of the most important in the 
world. 

The trustees of the Garden, with its 
founder, fully recognize the importance 
of research work, not only in the science 








The Mausoleum, Missouri Botanical Garden 


ical Garden are moved by an interest in 
seeing the variety of plants, in getting 
notions of the types of vegetation, and in 
noting plants which are adapted to their 


own home use. The larger number of 
visitors, therefore, are in a sense sight- 
seers rather than persons in quest of a 
restful place in which to pass the time. 
Comparatively few, however, make more 
than a superficial examination of any one 
feature. For those few, as for the more 
serious student of a particular subject, 
the Garden provides herbarium and li- 
brary facilities, in addition to those af- 
forded by the livmg plants. At present 
not far from 400,000 sheets of specimens 


of botany but along the many lines of 
its application, and a series of Annual Re- 
ports, of which twelve have thus far ap- 
peared, bear abundant evidence of the 
activity of the office staff of the estab- 
lishment in this direction. In its admin- 
istration the Garden is conceived on the 
most liberal interpretation of the broad 
plans of its founder, and its facilities, of 
whatever description, are freely placed 
at the disposal of all investigators, in 
whatever field their labors may lie. 
Opinions differ as to the ways in which 
science may be best advanced, but the 
results already reached and the inevitable 
outcome of the policy adopted under 
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Mr. Shaw’s endowment make it certain 
not only that no more enduring monu- 
ment could have been erected to his mem- 
ory than the Garden which he himself 
started, but that the money with which 
he endowed it could in no other way 
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have been made to contribute more, not 
only to the pleasure of the public and 
the pride of the city in which it is located, 
but to the advancement of science, both 
as a stimulus and in direct results 
achieved. 

Str. Louis, Mo. 


A Servant Girl’s Letter 


[Some weeks ago we published an article by a woman who tried, for a time, the life of a servant girl, One ot 
our readers gave the article to his sister, who has been in domestic service 1or twenty years, and asked her to write 
up her experience. She thus replies in a personal letter to him, which he sends to us, and which we are glad to print. 


—EpirTor ] 


AM sorry, but under present condi- 

tions it is impossible for me to write 

anything on any subject. This may 
seem incredible, but it will not be when 
I tell you that from six A. M. to eight 
p. M. I don’t get time to write so much 
as a postal card. After the day is over 
I am too tired, confused and nervous to 
do anything except look over the paper 
and go to bed. Including the basement, 
this house has four stories, and I have to 
go from the bottom to the top, or from 
the top to the bottom, about forty times 
a day. - Sométimes the front and back 
door bells ring simultaneously, the lat- 
ter down in the basement. Mrs. ’s 
customers and callers are numerous and 
I have to answer the bell, then go up 
to her work room and announce the 
name of each. There must be a million 
agents in Chicago and a large propor- 
tion of these call here. I also do the 
marketing and housework, washing and 
ironing, and cater to the stomachs of 
these very fussy people. When I get to 
my room it is sometimes as much as ] 
can do to tell “ where I am at.” There 
are so many books here that I should like 
to read, but can’t even get the time to 
look at. 

I wonder if the time will ever come 
when servant girls or anybody else will 
get any rest; or will the people who live 
at the beginning of the next century 
have to hustle as the people of to-day 
do, consoling themselves meanwhile by 
singing: “ We'll rest on the evergreen 
shore?” It is about the same with 
every one who works, the “ Song of the 
Shirt ” with variations. With Mrs. 
and her‘ two assistants it is “ stitch, 


stitch, stitch,” and keep the sewing ma- 
chine buzzing all day long. Her cus- 
tomers are hurrying her for their dresses, 
so that she is nervous and overworked. 
When I occasionally ask her what she 
would like to eat the usual reply is, “I 
haven’t time to think of it; get what you 
please.” She is one of the few women 
I can stay in the house with in this 
capacity, and even if she made house- 
keeping her business she would be a 
good woman to work for. — 

As to the article in THe INvE- 
PENDENT, the young woman had no ex- 
perience worth mentioning. She does 
not treat the subject from a general 
point of view. Leaving the question of 
thirteen, fourteen or fifteen hours a day 
of hard drudgery out, I cannot see why 
any one of pride and spirit would choose 
that kind of work, as she says she would, 
unless compelled to earn her living. 
The negroes in the South have as much 
chance of social recognition as have 
those who do domestic service in the 
North. Between them and society there 
is a great gulf fixed. Of course I don’t 
mean fashionable society, but any that 
a respectable, intelligent person would 
desire to be recognized by. The very 
name servant girl carries along with it 
a degrading sense of servility and serf- 
dom that is resented by the most ig- 
norant of them. 

Lately some enterprising and well 
meaning women have formed a union 
here in the hope of bettering the condi- 
tion of those whose lot it is to do house- 
work. It is not called the “Servant 
Girls’ Union.” I believe it is the 
“Household Workers of America.” 
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What’s in a name? Ask Shakespeare. 
A good deal sometimes. 

I am extremely optimistic of the serv- 
ant girl problem. I think it will be 
solved some time—in the millennium. 
Any one reading the newspapers and 
other periodicals and not knowing the 
significance of the term would think the 
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servant girl problem was some formi- 
dable dragon, such as mythological 
heroes used to distinguish themselves by 
exterminating. If one of the twelve la- 
bors of Hercules had been to solve the 
servant girl problem he never would 
have had the reputation he has. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


Fables 


By Bolton Hall 


Autuor or “*Tuincs As Tuey Are,”, Erc. 


The Workingman and A Workingm wor 
the Thinkingman had abit of 

ground on which 
he lived. It seemed to be worth very 
little, so, after a while, he gave it to the 
Thinkingman. Nevertheless, the Work- 
ingman had to live on the land, so the 
Thinkingman charged him rent. Then 
the Workingman called the Thinking- 
man a Monopolist. 

The Thinkingman thought and made 
a law; then he nominated law makers 
and the Workingman voted for them— 
the law makers adopted a Constitution, 
to prevent any change. 

The Workingman worked and made 
a gun; then he gave it to the Thinking- 
man for the rent. The Thinkingman 
said, “ What good is a gun to me unless 
I have a man to use it? I can’t risk my 
own life.” So the Workingman voted 
an appropriation out of his wages to the 
Thinkingman to hire a man to use the 
gun. Then the Workingman called the 
Thinkingman an Aristocrat. 

The appropriation set the Working- 
man behind with his rent, so the Think- 
ingman sent the hired man (with the 
gun) to turn the Workingman out of his 
tenement. The Workingman called the 
Thinkingman an Oppressor. 

Now the question is, Who really dis- 
possessed that Workingman? 


* 


“More rent!” said the 
Farmer, “ why, you know 
I have had a bad year; 
I have raised $600 worth more produce 
than I bought.” 

“Why,” said the Landlord, “ that 
looks to me like making a profit.” 

“ Profit!” cried the Tenant; “ no, the 


Restoring the 
Balance 


more you export and the less you get 
back, the more favorable is the balance 
of trade.” 

“ Ah, yes,” answered the Landlord, 
“then your rent will be $700 more this 
year and I’ll take your $600 worth of 
produce in part payment. That will 
make a satisfactory balance for both of 
us.” 

s 
“Nobody allows _ their 
children to play with Katy 
Smith, mamma; she says 
none of the children round here will go 
to her house, tho she has asked them 
ever so often; she cried when she told 
me, so I’m going to play with her, 
mamma.” 

“ The 
dear—” 

“Why, mamma, they have a carriage, 
just like us, and a pony, too. Are they 
naughty, mamma?” 

“No, dearie, they know no better; but 
Katy’s the little girl that uses such bad 
grammar and eats with her knife.” 

“ But I know better and I could teach 
her, if she comes here.” 

“ Sweetheart, if you play with her, 
none of the other children will play with 
you—that’s the trouble about having bad 
manners. You must not play with her.” 

“ But if nobody taught her, it isn’t her 
fault; it isn’t her fault, mamma,” she 
cries, “ and it isn’t her fault,” the tears 
filled my little girl’s eyes. 

I am old and wise; I did not cry. 

# . 
“When we were discussing 
overproduction, O, Bicy- 
clades, you called Lycurgus 


An Untaught 
Child 


Smiths 


are vulgar people, 


A Socratic 
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“Yes, Socrates, and deservedly; for 
he would not agree that men are in want 
because they produce too much of every- 
thing they need.” 

“ Did you mean, then, Bicyclades, that 
he was a cultivator of land, or do you 
consider that to be a farmer is equivalent 
to being stupid?” ; 

“ Assuredly the latter, Socrates; for I 
think farmers are poor because they are 
stupid—that is, excepting those that 
farm farmers instead of farming farms.” 

“Then either there is something stu- 
pid in our present method of cultivation 
of land, or else a stupid class of men 
takes to it. Is that not true?” 

“Yes, Socrates.” 

“But to farm requires much knowl- 
edge and skill; moreover, the stupid are 
inclined to keep their places as Profes- 
sors rather than to go to the country; 
therefore it cannot be that a stupid class 
of men take to farming.” 

“True, Socrates, I had not thought 
of that.” 

“Ts it not also true, Bicyclades, that 
contact of men one with another, more 
than anything else, makes men bright 
and sharp?” 

“T believe that to be the fact.” 

“ What class of men, then, is the most 
isolated, O Bicyclades? ” 

“Surely the farmers, Socrates, unless 
you except keepers of lighthouses, and 
the wise.” 

“ But, why are the farmers isolated— 
is, then all the vacant land adjoining the 
cities used for farming or otherwise?” 

“ Indeed, no, Socrates ; around Athens, 
Ohio, are many miles of unoccupied 
land.” 

“Are those such “ Vacant Lots” as 
Potatos Patchrockles allowed the dis- 
employed persons to cultivate?” 

“T do not understand you, Socrates; 
for, if the people cultivated lots, they 
would not be dis-employed.” 

“TI meant disemployed from their 
natural avocations of building or manu- 
facturing or trading on those lots.” 

“ They are the same kind of lots, Soc- 
rates.” 

“Who holds those lots of land?” 

“No one, Socrates; they stay there 
without being held.” 

“You say truth, Bicyclades, but I 
mean who owns them,” 


“T, indeed, for I bought them of Ly- 
curgus, as you know, Socrates.” 

“Tt was he who made the land laws 
and went away, instead of adopting a 
Constitution, lest wiser men should 
change them.” [Editor’s Note.—Soc- 
rates appears to be mistaken here.] 

“ But you, Bicyclades, do you let the 
farmers have those lots to farm?” 

“No, for the farmers are poor; they 
cannot pay all that the land will be 
worth in five years, Socrates.” 

“ Are they not poor because they have 
to work upon poor or distant lands?” 

“Tt certainly seems that that would 
make them poor.” 

“ But these poor men would get rich 
by tilling that valuable land if you would 
let them?” 

“Tt seems so, Socrates.” 

“Do you get produce from it, Bicy- 
clades? ” 

“No, it produces nothing now; you 
know that I am land-poor, O Socrates.” 

“ Then is it not you who would right- 
ly be called ‘a farmer,’ Bicyclades, if 
you make other men poor in order to 
keep yourself poor also?” 

“Tt is time that you drank your hem- 
lock, Socrates.” 


Sd 


The Fair held for the 
benefit of the Christians 
at Antioch on Christ- 
mas A. D. 42 was a most enjoyable occa- 
sion. The contest for the most popular 
disciple was most exciting. Thomas had 
III votes, but at the last moment Simon 
Magus took a hundred votes at three 
farthings each, bringing him in first with 
178. 

Mary Magdalen had a great success 
at the flower booth, all the young dis- 
ciples flocking to buy at extravagant 
prices the roses she had kissed. 

The handsome Timothy proved him- 
self a most entertaining auctioneer, and 
realized nearly a talent for one of Dor- 
cas’s quilts. 

Forty chances were sold on a fine 
sword donated by Peter; amid great 
laughter and excitement it was awarded 
to John. ‘ 

The proceeds were thirty pieces o 
silver. 

New York City. 


An Early Church 
Festival 
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R. L. S.* 


Rosert Louts STEVENSON is the one 
man who has come the nearest to follow- 
ing the exact orbit our imagination traces 
for the littérateur. After such a youth 
as we like to ascribe to talent, melan- 
chely and fanciful, merely vagrant to the 
plain, conventional sense, he undertook 
in the days of his apprenticeship to com- 
bine the study of law with that of letters 
—a reconciliation that has come to seem 
characteristic of. professors of his art 
since the days of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
And then, as a master, there is no genre 
upon which he has not exercised his 
craft. In the words of his biographer, 


“he wrote novels—the novel of adventure, the 
novel of character, the novel of incident; he 
wrote short stories and essays of all kinds— 
their variety it is impossible even to character- 
ize; he wrote history and biography, fables 
and moralities, and treatises on ethics; he 
wrote poems—blank verse, lyrics and ballads, 
songs and poetry for children; he wrote plays, 
ranging from melodrama to genteel comedy; 
books of travel reflective and descriptive; he 
composed prayers and lay sermons, and even 
entered on political speculation.” 


And besides all this he was, as Mr. Bal- 
four seems by some extraordinary over- 
sight to have forgotten, wherein the tale 
for once loses something in his telling 
of it, a voluminous writer of familiar 
letters. In short, it would appear from 
this showing, he has done more of those 
things that we have come to think the 
writer’s affair and, like Tom Sawyer, has 
succeeded in throwing more style into 
the performance than another. All that 
has seemed needed to fill out the entire 
measure of the character is a biography, 
a biography worthy of him, if it might 
be, and recalling, like his own work, the 
great literary models of its kind. 

Let us confess it frankly, probably no 
one could have satisfied-us perfectly in 
this particular but himself in completing 
the autobiography quoted in the life, but 
never finished. Mr. Balfour’s book is 

* Tue Lire or Roperr Louis Stevenson, 


Balfour. Two vols, New York: 
Sons, $4,00, 





By Graham 
Chas. Scribner's 


everything that a gentleman’s should be, 
if one must write a biography to the 
memory of a friend. It is discreet, and 
loyal from the first page to the apotheosis 
which constitutes the matter of the last 
chapter. But as surely it is not the life 
we should have wished for Stevenson. 
And we say so without a thought of cen- 
sure, rather with a touch of admiration 
for Mr. Balfour’s generosity, and :per- 
haps his courage also, in undertaking a 
task for which, desirable as he felt its 
accomplishment, he must have known 
that he was not altogether well equipped. 
There are few writers who have written 
so much that is “available” and who 
have in consequence been so thoroughly 
exploited as Stevenson ; and the fact that 
after Mr. Colvin’s publication of the 
letters there was so little left for any one 
else to say, may account, at least in part, 
for our disappointment in the life. And 
no doubt Mr. Balfour has shown his 
judgment in filling his woof with quota- 
tions which should be as far as possible 
new. 

At the same time it is evident that 
Mr. Balfour does not see his cousin ex- 
actly as others see him. And our un- 
easy suspicion that we had been assisting 
at the inception of a Stevenson myth 
has been since confirmed by Mr. Hen- 
ley’s article in the Christmas number of 
the Pall Mall Magazine. Apparently 
the reader who turns to the biography 
to objectivize his impressions of Steven- 
son, the author, will add much that is 
unreliable to his sense of the external 
reality. Of course, we are not com- 
petent ourselves to speak of the man, 
but the case seems very much the same 
with the writer. Under the leadership 
of friends, whose reverential attitude 
can command only respect in the gen- 
erality of a cynical world, the reading 
public is in some: little danger of losing 
all proportionate sense of Stevenson’s 
proper place and value in literature,— 
and the more so because objective as 
was his art, his life, being essentially 
intrinsic, resolves itself almost entirely 
into a literary development. Personally 
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we have the greatest respect for his cun- 
ning and conscience; but we must add 
that’ we have never been able to accept 
him at his editor’s and his biographer’s 
extreme estimate—we have never been 
able to take him as an author quite so 
seriously, shall we say? 

The youthfulness which Mr. Balfour 
as well as the critics put forward as the 
distinguishing trait of his personality, 
shows itself in his writing—and here, we 
fear lest we part company with these 
other gentlemen—under the very unpro- 
fessional but often very entertaining 
form of amateurishness. This is certain- 
ly his attitude toward his art as it defines 
itself in his letters and still more in his 
biography—the secret of his inveterate 
talk of “shop,” for no writer has ever 
talked shop so inveterately as he; and it 
is this quality that makes everything he 
has to say on the subject so charmingly 
fresh and suggestive. In spite of his 
long apprenticeship, or perhaps because 
of the self-consciousness developed by 
his abnormal literary education, disasso- 
ciated as it was from the usual practical 
business responsibilities, he had grown 
gradually into the pattern of the empiric, 
constantly experimenting, forever seek- 
ing new things, delighting himself with 
novel combinations without settling posi- 
tively to any particular method, so that 
even at the last he had hardly found 
himself as yet in his main branch, fic- 
tion. So the attentive reader cannot 
have failed to notice that many of his 
essays read like clever exercises on some 
self-set theme, where the subject counts 
for very little, the practice for every- 
thing. And, in fact, we find here in his 
biography any matter, however slight, 
serving him as an occasion—but natural- 
ly nothing quite so conveniently as the 
past, with its almost inexhaustible re- 
serve of intimate, ready-made topics, 
upon which he could draw at pleasure. 
Indeed, we may not be so very far afield 
in considering the thoroughness with 
which it has been remarked that he 
worked his childhood, the delusive ex- 
pansiveness with which he seems to 
gather the reader into his confidence, as 
nothing more than the consequence of 
this perpetual itch of writing, with its 
perpetual search for subjects. And it 
is probably a result of this same circum- 
stance that one is occasionally struck 
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in reading him with a sense of insub- - 
stantiality, as tho his idea were somehow 
accidentally disengaged in the composi- 
tion of his sentences. 

In default, then, of any actual per- 
sonal acquaintance with ‘the man, one 
may suspect without derogation—and 
particularly so with the comfort of Mr. 
Henley’s authority—that Stevenson was, 
in the same sense and just in the same 
measure as in literature, something of 
a dilettante also in life—a view of the 
case which may very well have passed 
unnoticed by Mr. Balfour, writing with 
the sun very strong in his eyes, and 
which may throw something of a soften- 
ing human shadow into the serious, the 
almost painfully serious, picture which 
he has drawn of his friend. 


a 


Sir Walter Besant * 


Now that his last novel, which was in 
press at the time of his death, has 
been read, it becomes somebody’s duty 
once,more to explain Sir Walter Besant’s 
remarkable success. But few reviewers 
in America will covet the task, altho he 
was accounted in England as one of 
those who come with a tale “ which 
holdeth children from play and old men 
from the chimney corner.” 

Before entering the field of fiction he 
published a volume of delicate, scholarly 
essays, entitled “Studies in Early 
French Poetry,” and an edition of 
Rabelais,—a philosopher, by the way, 
whose influence upon him was sufficient- 
ly strong for him to be called one of 
Rabelais’s disciples. He was thirty years 
of age before his first novel appeared. 
And he probably owed his success as a 
writer, more than any other literary man 
of his times, to the long period which he 
devoted to study and preparation for 
his- work. He was such a student of 
polite literature, for instance, and of 
Dickens in particular, that he is said to 
have passed an examination in “ Pick- 
wick” which the author declared he 
himself could not have come through. 

He balanced, as few men knew the 
art of doing, words and phrases, and he 
understood the science of constructing a 
plot which would last through to the 
final page. But his popularity in Great 


*Tue Lapy or Lynn. By Sir Walter Besant, 
York: Dood, Mead & Co, $1.50, 
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Britain originated in his broad humani- 
tarianism, his charity, which. invariably 
identified him with the cause of the un- 
fortunate and the oppressed. And he 
evidently discovered Dickens’s route to 
the hearts. of his countrymen, for never 
since the prison reforms brought about 
by Dickens’ novels have they responded 
so magnificently to the cry of distress as 
when immediately after the publication 
of Besant’s “ All Sorts and Conditions 


of Men,” they founded that great char-. 


ity, the “ People’s Palace,” in East Lon- 
don. After that many of his stories were 
written with a “purpose,” and these 
have greatly endeared him to the lower 
and middle classes in England, as well as 
to the “ Society of Authors,” of which 
he was for many years the president, and 
whose cause he championed against their 
natural enemies, the publishers. 

A monument erected to his memory in 
East London would be highly appropri- 
ate; but the writing of thirty novels 
rarely entitles a man to the slender 
wreath of fame. And there are many 
who will question Besant’s right to such 
a bestowal of immortality. His genius 
consisted in an “infinite capacity for 
work,” and successful accomplishment 
was not so much the result of inspiration 
with him as it was of patience and tedi- 
ous practice. This would be evident to 
those who have only read the “ rules” 
which he prepared for his own guidance 
and which not long ago were going the 
rounds of the press both in England and 
America. If one has ordinary intelli- 
gence and sufficient fortitude to follow 
them, he can get on without the crest of 
genius. He will be able to write an in- 
teresting story, just as an old woman 
“turns ” the heel of her stocking,—with 
a sort of knitting needle accuracy, in 
which she becomes skilful with practice. 
So it was with Besant. He had a mathe- 
matically correct imagination. He never 
permitted his hero to shorten his sword 
in the fight, nor allowed him any per- 
sonal privileges beyond the regulations 
governing such characters in the best 
examples of fiction. The women who 
figure in his novels are at most only the 
exponents of some doctrine which he 
held concerning virtue or vice. And 
they are cut out and fitted into the tale 
like patterns, so that they belong to lit- 
erature rather than to real liie. 


AI 


It was only when he came to the lay- 
ing out of a garden that Besant forgot 
all the canons of art and became an artist 
in his own right. He could pledge the 
wind with roses, cover. the grass with 
dew, fill the whole sky with a kind of 
fiery opal twilight and set the moon to 
shining behind a church spire so that the 
shadow of it falling across the dim gar- 
den paths recalled men’s thoughts to 
innocency and childish prayers recited 
long ago in some holy place. 

In this last novel we have an old- 
fashioned tale, quaintly told, of a pretty 
maid who lived a hundred and fifty years 
ago in the old seaport town of Lynn 
Regis. The maid had many suitors, both 
good and bad; but the author sees to it 
that she marries the humble love of her 
choice, helps every man to his just re- 
ward, and sheds a real “ Besantine” 


‘glow of providence and good will 


throughout the story. The importance 
of the book consists in the probably cor- 
rect representations made in it concern- 
ing the debts and vices of the English 
nobility during the eighteenth century 
and of social life then, when everybody 
of importance visited the “spa” either 
at Bath or elsewhere and acted some 
part in the highly diverting drama of the 
Pump Room. 
ed 


Roman History * 


As a close study of the most dramatic 
period in the struggle for Italian unity, 
Mr. Johnston’s book will be heartily 
welcomed. The events chronicled, giv- 
ing the brief history of the Roman Re- 
public of 1849, are of especial interest, 
for here are brought together for their 
final effort the various elements of Ital- 
ian patriotism that sought the regenera- 
tion of the peninsula through Italian 
resources, and sought in vain. 

The early pages of the book display 
some points of weakness which are not 
characteristic of the narrative as a whole. 
They breathe a certain spirit of irrita- 
tion with things pontifical, which is un- 
attractive to the reader, accustomed in 
these later days to insist upon complete 
neutrality in works of serious historical 
import. In dealing with papal rule in 
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Rome prior to the pontificate of Pius 1X 
the reader is led to expect a careful 
analysis of priestly government; but the 
analysis, altho approached with much 
circumstance, is disappointing, and adds 
little to the generalizations with which 
we are already too familiar. Indeed, the 
substance of the argument appears at 
the end of the discussion, in the form of 
a footnote, which seems to express the 
writer’s sentiment of self-criticism, when 
he remarks: “It is worthy of mention 
that not only is a bad priest an unfit 
person to act as a governor, but that a 
good priest is equally unfit.” 

In the assumption of infallibility the 
author finds an insuperable obstacle 
which would forever prevent the Papal 
States from acquiring under papal rule 
a satisfactory form of government of the 
modern type. This seems a wide inter- 
pretation of the dogma of infallibility, 
and one that is likely to elicit a differ- 
ence of opinion. It would have been 
better, perhaps, to locate the obstacle in 
the incompetency of priestly rule, so 
pithily expressed above, and to refrain 
from seeking its origin in a more philo- 
sophical, but at the same time more 
questionable, source. 

Speaking of the papal election in gen- 
eral, Mr. Johnston states plainly as a 
fact what has very likely risen as a sug- 
gestion in the mind of every student of 
the papacy. Many cardinals, he says, 
“in despair of their own election, pre- 
ferred to give their vote to him who was 
least likely to interpose a long interval 
before the time should again occur when, 
under more fortunate circumstances, a 
different and more personally gratifying 
result might be arrived at.” This motive 
is fatally obvious, but is it true? The 
average age, at the time of election, of 
the six popes who filled the nineteenth 
century with their pontificates is sixty- 
three. The average length of the nine- 
teenth century pontificate is seventeen 
years. Admitting that the age of sixty- 
three is somewhat advanced, even for a 
prelate, for the exhibition of the highest 
type of virility, yet the cardinals, if their 
motives were such as have been ascribed 
to them, have shown themselves sadly 
unable to reckon the life expectancy of 
the candidates of their choice; and this 
was especially the case in the period Mr. 
Johnston has selected, when the cardi- 


nals were proceeding to the election of a 
pope whose pontificate was to span the 
duration of a human generation. As a 
matter of fact, the papal election, his- 
torically considered, is determined, un- 
der normal circumstances, by other con- 
ditions, chief of which is the impossi- 
bility of reconciling the claims of the 
great leaders in the College, and the 
consequent selection of a compromise 
candidate. 

The treatment of Pius IX, whose per- 
sonality naturally constitutes the central 
figure of the book, is marked with fair- 
ness and sympathy. No modern ruler, 
from Louis XVI to Milan of Servia, has 
been able to preserve a dignified figure 
with the hornets of revolution buzzing 
about his ears. Pius IX, considering his 
predicament, seems to have been guilty 
of no unusual amount of shiftiness. An 
additional element of humor is present, 
however,.in his case, due to the light- 
hearted manner with which he invited 
the entrance of the camel’s head, with 
results that led to his temporary discom- 
fiture and the permanent loss of inde- 


pendence. 
wd 


False Metric * 


WE have read this book with astonish- 
ment and dismay,—astonishment that so 
much error could be packed into a vol- 
ume, and dismay at the idea that it 
might be put into the hands of young 
students as an authoritative text-book. 
In a somewhat grandiloquent preface 
and introductory chapter the author leads 
us to suppose that he has discovered or 
at least developed some new theory in 
regard to the relation between music and 
verse, but it soon becomes apparent that 
his knowledge of rhythmic structure is 
quite elementary. On one page he de- 
clares that “ English verse is acknowl- 
edgedly not quantitative,” and six pages 
later he says “ the basic principle of verse 
is time.” How verse can be based on 
time without being quantitative is not 
explained ; we suspect that Mr. Dabney 
has some hazy notion about rigid 
“longs” and “shorts” in classical me- 
ters to which he confines the application 
of the word quantitative, without ever 
having heard that even among the better 


*Tue Musicat Basis or Verse, By /. P. Dabney. New 
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informed metrical theorists of ancient 
Greece “longs” and “shorts” could 
vary almost ad libitum. In developing 
this time idea he uses the musical nota- 
tion-of Lanier. As one example out of 
a large number equally extraordinary, 
consider the notation of these two lines 
from Shakespeare (for typographical 
reasons we print a breve in place of the 
eighth note of the book, and a macron in 
place of the quarter note) : 


—_ —-—- 


Under the gieen - wood 


Here shall he 


To obtain these astonishing results, it 
must be remembered that the author has 
gone at considerable length into the mi- 
nuuti@ of musical time notation. In an- 
other chapter his remarks on “ triple 
rhythm” are such as to make us doubt 
whether the words have any meaning to 
him. Thus to Mr. Dabneytheline, “When 
daffodils begin to peer,” is in triple 
rhythm, which would perhaps be correct 
if he had not assigned to double rhythm 
such lines as, “ When daisies pied and 
violets blue.” Again he assigns the 
Homeric verse, making no apparent dis- 
tinction in this respect between the clas- 
sical and modern hexameters, to 3-beat 
rhythm. 

There is a great display of learning 
in the book. The simplest and most 
self-evident fact is commonly bolstered 
up by quotation from some haphazard 
authority. When the author wishes to 
remark that Byron uses feminine rimes 
to express the trivial or grotesque, it is 
necessary to introduce the statement 
with a “ Professor Corson has pointed 
out,” etc. To classify the English con- 
sonants he must appeal to a Greek gram- 
mar, telling us among other things that 
“x and z are called by the Greeks double 
consonants because they are compound 
in sound,” without apparently suspecting 
that the Greek Z and the English Z are 
possibly distinct in pronunciation. Else- 
where he solemnly declares that Scott 
and Byron were much under the ascend- 
ancy of Wordsworth and used the com- 
mon tetrameter couplet in imitation of 
“The White Doe of Rylstone.” Any- 
thing more absurdly contrary to the truth 
it is not easy’ to imagine. 
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It is a pleasure to note a really good 
feature of the book. The comparison of 
rime with musical cadence is very neatly 
worked out and is, so far as we are 
aware, original. 


Monopo ies, PAST AND PRESENT. By 
James Edward Le Rossignol. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50.) 
The first thought aroused by this book 
is that it is a very big subject for so 
small a volume, for the author begins 
with Tyre and Sidon, and comes down 
through medieval doctrines of price, 
guilds and early trading companies to 
the latest statistics of the Standard Oil 
Company. A reading of the book, how- 
ever, gives one a very different opinion 
of the undertaking. The author states 
that his object is to provide a brief his- 
torical introduction to the study of 
monopolies for busy men. No claim is 
made of originality, and it may be said 
that there is nothing in the book that 
cannot be found in the scholarly works 
of any fair public library. He is right, 
however, in thinking that “the busy 
man” will not consult such books, and 
he has handled his historical material 
with admirable results, with a sense of 
proportion, and no desire to lug in super- 
fluous knowledge that is not to the point. 
It may, perhaps, be doubted how far so 
cursory an account of past conditions 
may help one in forming an opinion on 
the present problem, yet the early chap- 
ters of the book before us contain many 
pertinent facts, and are likely to arouse 
in even the busy reader a desire to make 
further study of these remote periods. 
The historical portion of the book deals 
chiefly with the early guild and trading 
monopolies. The account is good as far 
as it goes, but would gain from a little 
more analysis of causes and effects. The 
transition to the modern problem is made 
through a clear and simple chapter on 
the subject of patents, and then follow 
three chapters on municipal monopolies, 
railroad monopolies and capitalistic mo- 
nopolies. Here again the material is 
familiar to one who has kept track of 
current discussion, and is drawn from 
the books of the best known recent writ- 
ers. But wisdom has been shown in 
choice of points for discussion, and the 
author. has an independent opinion, 
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which keeps him from being unduly in- 
fluenced by any single authority. As a 
book to give one unfamiliar with the 
subject a clear idea of what it is all 
about, the present work may be heartily 


‘recommended. 
a 


Our Nationa Parks. By John 
Muir. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.75 net.) For years our Eastern 
forests have been recklessly cut and 
scorched away, but of late public senti- 
ment, reinforced by the recognition of 
the dangers of such unchecked devasta- 
tion, has made itself felt, and in the 
West upward of forty million acres of 
lands have been set aside, either as _na- 
tional parks or forest reservations. In 
this book Mr. Muir sets forth the life 
histories of these parks, following na- 
ture step by step from the glacial period, 
as she has thrown up, arranged, planted, 
watered and perfected these beautiful 
districts. His-descriptions of the moun- 
tains, geysers and big trees of the Yel- 
lowstone, Yosemité and Sequoia parks 
are given with the undoubted accuracy 
and understanding that only come 
from years of study and _ observa- 
tion, while his personal experiences 
with the birds and animals of those 
regions, with pencil and camera in 
hand instead of a gun, show the au- 
thor’s appreciation of wild life in an en- 
viable way. The noticeable thing all 
through the book is the enthusiasm 
with which each subject is approached 
and described, and it is this that makes 
the pages so readable. 
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THE Story or Rome. 
Young. 


By Norwood 
(New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75.) A writer who deals 
with the history of medieval and mod- 
ern Rome must necessarily concern him- 
self about a number of things that will 
attract or repel him according to his 


point of view. But it is possible to hold 
very strong opinions, and to express 
them without being needlessly offensive, 
and we think Mr. Young’s Story of 
Rome would have gained consider- 
ably if he was not so anxious to parade 
his contempt for every form of Chris- 
tianity. Sone of his theories are novel 
and rather startling. He regards the 
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world as having lain in utter darkness 
until the publication of the “ Origin of 
Species.” “The Middle Age,” he tells 
us, “may be reasonably regarded as the 
period which lies between Roman 
Paganism and modern - Darwinism. 

It lasted from the fifth to the 
nineteenth century.” He is altogether 
blind to the services rendered by the 
Benedictines of the sixth and seventh 
centuries to civilization. He will not 
even allow them the scant praise merited 
by good intentions. ‘‘ The work in the 
field was not for the tilling of the soil 
to the benefit of mankind, but for sup- 
pressing by fatigue the natural inclina- 
tions of the body.” However, although 
the lack of sympathy with his subject 
somewhat mars the author’s capacity for 
interpreting fully the mystery and sig- 
nificance of the many-sided city, he shows 
that he has a thorough and comprehen- 
sive knowledge of its external physiog- 
nomy under all its multiple aspects, and 
can describe them in a very vivid and 
straightforward manner, with commend- 
able attention, on the whole, to accuracy 
and completeness. The chapter on the 
catacombs is a model of condensation, 
and yet its compactness does not inter- 
fere with its clearness or fullness. The 
many excellent illustrations of notable 
temples, churches and public buildings 
add to the value of the work. 


a 


CoNSTANTINOPLE. By William Holden 
Hutton. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00.) Dr. Hutton tells us 
in his preface that he thinks there is no 
city in the world so impressive and fas- 
cinating as the ancient home of the 
Czsars in the East. This quality of svm- 
pathy is communicative and takes hold 
of the reader, enabling him to under- 
stand, to a certain extent, that dazzling 
Byzantine civilization which was at once 
sobrutalandso refined. The author’s style 
has all the glow, animation and color of 
the scenes he depicts. A gorgeous pan- 
orama is unfolded before us, through 
which Bulgarian captains, Arab chiefs 
and rough Scythian soldiers elbow deli- 
cate courtesans and subtle grammarians. 
It has become the fashion to speak of 
Constantinople as a decadent empire, but 
its decadence lasted for a thousand 
years, during which some of its struggles 
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to heey back the barbarians from over- 
whelming Europe were as heroic as any 
events in the world’s history; the bat- 
tles of Basil II with the Bulgarians, and 
of John Tzimisces with the Russians, in 
the second half of the tenth century, 
assume epic proportions. Dr. Hutton 
hardly does entire justice to the emperor 
Alexius Comnenus, whose quarrels with 
the Crusaders have gained him a very 
unpleasant reputation in the West. But 
he was not only the founder of a new 
dynasty which exercised a profound in- 
fluence on the destinies of the East dur- 
ing the eleventh century, but was also, 
in a certain sense, the second founder 
of the empire. Never had greater dan- 
gers threatened the State than when he 
ascended the throne. During his long 
reign of thirty-seven years he was the 
absolute master of the empire, and his 
statesmanship delayed its ruin for cen- 
turies. He executed faithfully his treaty 
with the Crusaders up to 1098. If he 
afterward met cunning with cunning and 
treachery with treachery, it was be- 
cause he had discovered in Bohemund, 
his rival and enemy, a nature as 
false and greedy as that of any 
.Greculus esuriens. To have held 
his head successfully against the ter- 
rible perils that surrounded him on 
every side Alexius must have had un- 
common energy, stubbornness and men- 
tal subtlety. 
Js 


THe Story oF Bruces. By Ernest 
Gilliat-Smith. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00.) Bruges holds 
a unique position as a museum of the 
history and art of the medieval world. 
It is the most beautiful town in North- 
ern Europe, and few medieval towns in 
any part of Europe possess so many 
memorials of the past, or have such an 
Old World flavor. In Mr. Gilliat-Smith’s 
sketch of the life of the heroic little city, 
beginning in the dim, mythical dawn, 
and, apparently, destined to be eternal, 
we have not only a striking presentation 
of its romantic and picturesque history, 
but also of the causes of its prosperity, 
grandeur and strength, the character of 
its artistic production, and the events 
that led to its stagnation and decay. 
The chapters devoted to the architects 
and architecture, the painters and pic- 
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tures of Bruges in the fifteenth century, 
are masterpieces of comprehensive criti- 
cism and enable us to understand how it 
was that the great commune became the 
meeting place of Roman culture and 
German genius, and how it was that 
their union produced the delicate realism 
of Flemish art. The drawings in The 
Story of Bruges have a beauty and 
daintiness which render them superior 
to the illustrations in the other volumes 
of the series, excellent though the latter 
usually are. Some of them, in the de- 


lightful sense of impressionism they con- 
vey, might have been etched by Hubert 
Van Eyck himself. 


& 


A Stupy or Socrat Moratity. By 
W. A. Watt. (New York: Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) This 
treatise is very properly entitled a 
“study,” for it amounts to little more 
than a running comment on the many 
writers on morality. The result is highly 
indefinite. We have no positive, explicit 
statements,—everything is shaded and 
qualified. It may be said that social mo- 
rality is of this character. It is a develop- 
ment of many customs under the influ- 
ence of many consciences. Taking this 
view, we may read the book with pleas- 
ure, and not without some profit. We 
may lay it down with no clear impres- 
sions, but we feel that some suggestive 
observations have been made on the vir- 
tues and vices of ourselves and of our 
neighbors. The style is agreeable 
enough, but is affected by the vagueness 
of the thought. 

& 


TIMES OF RETIREMENT. By George 
Matheson. (New York: Fleming .H. 
Revell Company. $1.25.). Dr. Matheson, 
minister of St. Bernard’s Church, Edin- 
burgh, the blind preacher of Scotland, 
has wonderful insight into the deeper 
facts of the religious life. We know of 
no one who equals him in knowledge of 
the religious feelings as they are stirred 
by thoughtful appreciation of the Chris- 
tian faith, nor of any one who can com- 
ment to such profit on the common texts 
of scripture. He uses the Bible as a poet 
and mystic, yet he has perfect sanity and 
his feet are always on the ground. This 
is his third volume of devotional medi- 
tations, and they are such as to redeem 
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this species of writing from the vacuity 
and moonshine to which it had degen- 
erated. Dr. Matheson holds there can 
be no prayer without thought, and that 
there should be no thought with- 
out prayer. He supplies a help to piety 
one can use without demitting his in- 
telligence. His .writing has long been 
known through periodical literature in 
Great Britain; it will be well for religion 
in America if his work becomes more 
widely known among us. This volume 
consists of a biographical sketch by the 
editor of Saint Andrew, and about 
eighty-five “ meditations ” entirely sepa- 
rate from each other, any one of which 
can be read in three minutes, many of 
them being of rare beauty and suggest- 
iveness. 
as 

THe Purcatorio OF DANTE ALI- 
GHIERI. The Temple Classics. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 50 cents.) 
This volume completes the Temple edi- 
tion of “The Divine Comedy.” ' The 
text, edited by Mr. H. Oelsner, is faced 
on the opposite pages by Mr. Thomas 
Okey’s prose translation. At the begin- 
ning of each canto stands an argument 
by Mr. Philip H. Wicksteed, and at the 
end of each canto are explanatory notes 
by the text editor. For those who care 
to read Dante in the original, but whose 
knowledge of Italian is only superficial, 
the present volume offers an ideal ar- 
rangement. It can be slipped into the 
pocket and carried about easily on a 
journey. 

ad 

Tue TEACHING OF Jesus. By George 
Barker Stevens. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 75 cents.) Those who 
are familiar with recent work in Biblical 
Theology will find much that they have 
read before in this handbook of the 
Teaching of Jesus, and those who are 
strangers to such work will not find here 
the grasp of the subject and the enthu- 
siasm for it which are necessary to en- 
lightenment. Sympathy, warmth and in- 
sight are required for treatment of the 
Teaching of Jesus, even in a handbook. 
The “ New Testament Handbooks ”’ are 
a good series, but this volume is careless 
work. For example, the author says that 
the Fourth Gospel is a free version of 
the teaching of Jesus written after a 
long life of reflection, and not an imme- 
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diate report of chronicle; yet he appeals 
to this Gospel frequently, as if it were 
on equal footing with the Synopties. 

y . 


A WInTER PILGRIMAGE IN PALES- 
TINE, IraLy AND Cyprus. By H. Rider 
Haggard. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $4.00.) Something a trifle 
better than this might naturally have 
been expected from Mr. Rider Haggard. 
It is disappointing ; the descriptions are 
generally inadequate, there is a frequent 
intrusion of the trivial, the prolixity is 
sometimes even irritating, and the nar- 
row insularity of the old-fashioned 
Briton crops forth whenever America or 
Americans are mentioned. Italy is but 
meagerly represented in the account; its 
more notable landscapes, buildings and 
art objects are usually dismissed with 
the remark that some more able pen has 
already described them, or may do so in 
the future. Of Cyprus, however, Mr. 
Haggard writes with great fullness. He 
is charmed with its physical aspects 
and deeply impressed with its history. 
He wonders that it is not a more popular 
pleasure resort, for its climate, he main- 
tains, is unusually healthful, tho he ad- 
mits that the lack of sanitation is de-- 
plorable. The renowned Famagusta, 
the scene of perhaps the most famous 
siege of all time, holds him as in a spell. 
Here for eleven months (1570-71) 150,- 
ooo Turks battered away at the walls 
defended by a mere handful of Vene- 
tians, and when finally they entered the 
city they gave it over to rapine and 
slaughter. Everywhere in the island the 
blight of three centuries of Turkish rule 
is apparent. From Cyprus the author 
sails for Haifa, whence he “tours ” the 
Holy Land; but it is not much that is 
new or important that he gives us. Of 
course those irrepressible Americans 
come forth again, much to the author’s 
distress. 


2s 
Literary Notes 


Tue last three numbers to reach us of 
Riverside Biographical Series are “ Alexander 
Hamilton,” by Charles A. Conant, “ Washing- 
ton Irving,” by Henry W. Boynton, and “ Paul 
Jones,” by Hutchins Hapgood. 


....A new magazine, called the Bibliog- 
rapher, is to be published by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. As the name signifies, this periodical will 
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contain bibliographies, fac-simile reproductions 
of rare books, news of book clubs, and other 
matters of interest to buyers and collectors. 


....Another collection of quotations about 
“ Tobacco” is made by Mr. John Bain, Jr.. 
and published by the H. M. Caldwell Com- 
pany. A collection of stories and sketches, 
whose character is indicated by the title, “ Bath 
Robes and Bachelors,” comes from the same 
house. 

....In the death of William Ellery Channing 
the country has lost a poet of some distinc- 
tion, tho of imperfect accomplishment, and 
one of the few remaining survivors of the 
group of men which included Emerson, Haw- 
thorne and the others who have made the 
town of Concord forever memorable. 


.... The New England Society of New York 
is issuing, in a limited edition, “ The New 
England Society Orations,” being the Ad- 
dresses, Sermons and Poems delivered before 
the association in this city from 1820 to 1885. 
The two volumes are printed by the De Vinne 
Press, and published by the Century Company 
at the price of five dollars. 

....9eventy volumes have now been pub- 
lished of the great collection of “ The Jesuit 
Relations and Allied Documents,” and the re- 
maining three volumes are promised for an 
early date. This series of volumes contains 
reprints of the “relations” sent home by the 
Jesuit explorers and missionaries in America 
from 1610 to 1791. It is edited by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, Secretary of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin. 

....Readers of Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s 
papers in THE INDEPENDENT will be interested 
to know that he has returned to America to 
lecture in various places on his favorite 
topics. Tho Mr. Bigelow was born in this 
city and educated at Yale, he has passed a 
great part of his life abroad, traveling every- 
where, thinking no more of a trip to South 
Africa from England than if it were from New 
York to Boston, and using a canoe for his 
wanderings up and down the historic rivers 
of Europe. In this way he has been able to 
compose books of mingled travel and politics 
of a unique character. Such was his “ Pad- 
dles and Politics Down the Danube,” his 
“ Caribee,” his “ Borderland of Czar and 
Kaiser,” and his White Man’s Africa, in 
each of which he has made his own observa- 
tions the starting point of political discus- 
sion. His most individual work, however, 
has been in connection with the German Em- 
pire. For six years he lived in Paris while 
his father represented the United States at 
the court of Napoleon III. During the 
Franco-Prussian war he was studying in Ger- 
many, and at that time had the good fortune 
to become intimate with a fellow student who 
was afterward to be known as William II, 
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and he had the opportunity of observing at 
close range some of the great national move- 
ments which have united modern Germany. 
Out of these chances grew his volume on 
“The German Emperor and His Eastern 
Neighbors,” and his history of “ The German 
Struggle for Liberty.” Mr. Bigelow is still 
a young man and we expect many more things 
from his pen. 


s 
Pebbles 


Mr. Carnecie’s Christmas lasts all 
year around.—The New York World. 

....Call him Kriss Kringle, Santa Claus, ot 
Carnegie, as you choose.—Boston Post. 

....The women are wearing a dirty looking 
lace that they call “ oriental.”—Atchison 
Globe. 

...-A court of inquiry to investigate the 
court of inquiry now looms up as a horrible 
possibility of the future—The Chicago News. 

....‘‘ Gingham,” added the missionary, “ is 
as cheap as dirt!” “ But is it as cool?” ob- 
jected the savage young person, for she still 
hesitated.—Detroit Free Press. 

....‘ There is sex in questions.” “ How 
so?” “Why, ‘Will she have him?’ is es- 
sentially masculine, while ‘Can she get him?’ 
is the feminine of it.”—Chicago Post. 

....‘‘ The speaker seemed to think that the 
sale of liquors can be stopped.” “ But that’s 
nonsense. You might as well try to stop the 
Prohibitionists from thinking it can.”—Puck. 

....Ned: “I wonder if it amazes a girl 
when a fellow catches her under the mistle- 
toe?” Ted: “It must; she always seems to 
be rooted to the spot.”—Sacred Heart Re- 
view. 

Willie ate an apple ripe; 

Lodged in his tracheal pipe; 

When at last he died of choking 

Mother cried, “Oh how provoking!” 
—Cornell Widow. 

....'' DeGraft is one of the most remark- 
ably successful financiers this city has pro- 
duced in a decade.” “I thought he was 
broke.” “ Broke? Why, that man can write 
his debts in six figures! ’—IJndianapolis News. 

.... I trust, ladies and gentlemen,” said 
the genial street car conductor as the pas- 
sengers huddled around the heater and thawed 
the icicles off their eyelashes, “ you find the 
car well enough ventilated this evening.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 

....He: ‘“ My dear, we have cause for con- 
gratulation. .I have just received notice of an 
unexpected increase of $10 per month in my 
wages.” She: “ You dear, sweet, lovely old 
boy. How perfectly charming you are when 
under the influence of the x-raise.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 


the 
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The Independent's Index 


THE index of THE INDEPENDENT for 
1901, which will be ready next week, will 
be sent free to any subscriber who will 
notify us that he wants a copy. 


& 


One Year of the Twentieth 
Century 


MAN started his progressive career by 
subjecting animals to his control—prob- 
ably first of all the dog, then the ass and 
the ox, and then the horse, the camel, 
and the reindeer. These must have been 
comparatively useless for long ages; but 
mastery came to man—as yet savage 
man. Then came the gradual utilization 
of wind power and water power. All 
civilization, up to the nineteenth century, 
depended upon these three powers, ani- 
mal, wind and water. Columbus came 
into the possession of a new continent by 
wind power. All domestic economy de- 
pended on water to turn wheels to grind 
the corn and full the cloth. Steam power 
began closely identical with the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. We 
waited for the steam car till 1830. 

But as late as 1825 people frequently 
went to church drawn by oxen—more 
often on horseback. Domestic indus- 
tries were performed by hand, in the 
households. To make a plow took five 
days, and it cost over five dollars; but a 
vastly better plow is made to-day in less 
than four hours, and at an outlay of less 
than one dollar of work. A bar of 
soap as made by our mothers was a seri- 
ous task; and it cost fifteen times as 
much as the making of a bar costs now. 
Then came such inventions as the sew- 
ing machine; setting free nineteen 
women to do other work, while the 
twentieth does easily what it took the 
whole score to do by hand. Our fathers 
scraped corn off the ear, over shovel 
blades, into a half bushel measure. It 
took over one hour to shell a bushel. 
Now, by machinery, we can shell sixty 
times as much during the same period. 
Ten miles an hour was held to be flying ; 
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now we go sixty miles per hour; and 
the trolley proposes to take us one hun- 
ded and fifty in the same time. We 
cross the ocean in five days instead of 
one, two, or three months; and the new 
turbine motors propose to shorten five 
days to three. We sit down each morn- 
ing to the news from all the world, not 
twenty-four hours old; and we eat food 
collected from every zone. Half a cen- 
tury ago, when families separated, they 
bade each other good-by as if for life; 
rarely expecting to meet again, if sepa- 
rated by a few hundred miles. To-day we 
talk with a brother in San Francisco; 
and turn around and talk with another 
in Montreal. Our relations are growing 
closer to the whole world; and our 
chances are increasing for enjoying the 
advantages which have been specialized 
by sections. No one is too remote from 
the city to expect to hear the best music, 
and to see the finest spectacular displays 
of genius. An exposition means a show 
of progress for all the people. One hun- 
dred thousand at the Pan-American 
means at least seventy-five thousand 
farmers and mechanics; while of the rest 
we know a large percentage will come 
from countries across the ocean, and 
speaking fifty languages. .This has been 
brought about by steam. It is the tri- 
umphant cry of a departing or waning 
power. Electricity meets us, with 
pledges so much greater that we are 
losing the power of being astonished. 
At the present rate of development, in- 
side of ten years nearly every home in 
the United States will be so wired to 
every other that we can ask, before 
breakfast, after the health of a friend in 
the- pine woods of Carolina; can trans- 
act business with Boston or Charleston; 
can discuss religion or politics with our 
club members in forty towns, instead of 
reading Scott’s Commentaries, in a little 
cottage, on an isolated farm, with our 
wife and children. Something of the 
snug and peaceful will be lost. Some- 
thing of the undisturbed faith of igno- 
rance; but we shall also be warmed by 
the conviction that loneliness is forever 
banished from the globe, 
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linking a dozen towns, or a whole State, 
is possible; and the wise: word of a real 
teacher may yet displace the questionable 
value of scores of amateur fledglings. 
The effect will be far deeper than we 
are yet willing to admit. Our master of 
thought and leader of sentiment may be 
in India, or China, or South America, as 
readily as in London or Boston. When 
a soul gets kindled of God it will shine 
for all the world. When a high soul 
longs to help he will not necessarily wait 
for the pen and the publisher. Books 
will probably decrease ; direct intercourse 
increase and enormously widen influence. 

Our ideas and_ sentiments have 
changed as much as our physical con- 
ditions ; and all on the line of tolerance, 
breadth and humanity. The four great- 
est events of the nineteenth century were 
co-education, which added one-half to 
the moral power of the people; the 
leaguing of labor, which readjusted so- 
cial power, to reduce the despotism of 
capital; the culmination of religious 
toleration in Congresses and Parlia- 
ments; and the utilization of electricity 
as a power applicable to all the indus- 
tries. In 1800 no woman in the United 
States could obtain a collegiate educa- 
tion. Such an education was said to 
take her out of “ her sphere.” She must 
even stop outside the door of our aca- 
demies. Labor one hundred years ago 
was without a voice, as well as without 
free schools ; and when steam built huge 
factories, concentrating population, it 
began to create millionaires, and in 1870 
it began to breed tramps. In 1800 what 
religion had survived French infidelity 
was rigid with damnatory clauses. In 
1893 we gathered, from all the corners of 
the world, a great comparative school of 
theologies at Chicago. Christianity 
proposes to stand, not by force of prej- 
udice, but after enduring the compara- 
tive test. The close of the century gave 
us electricity, with which to begin the 
new—the servant of human industries. 
It is revolutionary in every industrial de- 
partment, while reacting on our social 
life, to accomplish the progress of half 
a century in a single year. The telephone 
is a moral power ; inculcating the Golden 
Rule, by making all men our neighbors. 

The contrast is greatest of all in edu- 
cational affairs. | Not only is woman 
given all the advantages of man, but the 
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nineteenth century has endowed us with 
a determination to elevate the standard 
of teaching to a scientific level. Fifty 
years ago one-half our college profess- 
ors did not know the meaning of biol- 
ogy; now it is a pitiful pretense to the 
collegiate name that does not have a 
Chair to discuss the Science of Life; 
while a thoroughly well equipped college 
has no less than four or five departments 
of biological investigation. A little after 
the middle of the century Darwin made 
it impossible for Latin lore and Greek 
poetry to dominate schools planted to 
make citizens of affairs. Industrialism 
is still gaining ground. The force of 
training is applied, not only to the frontal 
brain, but to the hands as tool users, and 
to the articulating organs as the eloquent 
pleaders for liberty, life, love and human 
progress. The twentieth century will 
probably show our greatest evolution, 
about equally, in School, in State, and in 
Church. In all three, industrialism will 
be combined with culture. There will 
be co-education, co-operation, collabora- 
tion. Capital and labor must become 
allies, and share together both prosperity 
and adversity. Machinery is reducing 
the necessity of long protracted and ar- 
duous labor—making it possible, in some 
cases, to produce six hundred times that 
which came by hand labor. The change 
most subtile and most overruling will 
probably not be the application of science 
to manufactures, but to agriculture. Our 
farm products, under the influence of 
science, are already doubled, and may be 
quadrupled. We shall have oranges 
hardy in New Jersey; while apples and 
pears will be freed from core and seed. 
The ideal life will be a country home; 
with the full illumination of modern 
thought and invention. 


os 


A Convocation Week 


THE establishment of Convocation 
Week, by harmonious agreement between 
our colleges and universities on the one 
hand and our learned societies on the 
other, is an event of more importance for 
the development of learning and also the 
maintenance of business prosperity than 
would be immediately suspected by the 
careless reader. Indeed, the aforesaid 
reader has not heard of Convocation 
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Week, and does not know what it means. 

There are some fifty or.more of what 
we may call learned societies «in this 
country, devoted each to some specialty 
of learning. They range over pretty 
much the whole field of knowledge and 
art. They have divided and subdivided 
as science has developed. Thus one of 
the oldest of them, the American Orien- 
tal Society, two years older than the 
German Oriental Society, is the parent 
of half a dozen societies devoted to 
classical studies, or modern languages 
or American folk lore. The number of 
societies devoted to biology would sur- 
prise an outsider. There is an Ameri- 
can Society of Naturalists, a Morpholog- 
ical Society, an Association of Anat- 
omists, a Physiological Society, a Society 
of Bacteriologists, and we know not how 
many more, even without passing over 
into the field of plants. 

Now the members of these societies 
are for the most part teachers in our mul- 
titude of colleges, universities and insti- 
tutes of technology. Their whole life is 
devoted to these studies. But they are 
isolated, their time much taken up with 
teaching, and yet each in his laboratory 
or study eager to advance somewhat the 
knowledge or the technical skill of the 
world. Others of them are in charge of 
the scientific work of great business es- 
tablishments, the chemists who direct 
the processes of manufacture, the elec- 
tricians who install and control the dyna- 
moes that are revolutionizing our sources 
of power. All these men are eager to 
make new discoveries, to find new and 
simpler processes, to explore further the 
depths of nature, and to learn every new 
fact or method that has been revealed to 
the genius of their fellows. 

The best way to stimulate and help 
each other is to get together and talk over 
their work. It is essential that they meet 
in their societies. Their ambition is 
stirred to prepare and read instructive 
papers, which will afterward be printed 
for wider circulation. But beyond the 
papers read, and even more helpful, is 
the buzzing about, as in a hive of bees, 
the talking, the discussing, the suggest- 
ing, the mutual help, the meeting of old 
classmates, the renewal of enthusiasms, 
the encouragement of the disappointed, 
the stirring out of ruts, the kindling of 
fresh ambition. 


The worth of this to the country can- 
not be estimated; it is beyond the reck- 
oning of dollars and cents. It gives to 
education the difference between a fresh, 
stirring, productive teacher, and one who 
is satisfied to repeat from year to year his 
old lectures and experiments; and this 
makes the difference between the devel- 
opment of pupils into real scholars or 
their subsiding into drones. It assures 
the constant and rapid progress of the 
arts and sciences of the nation, and so of 
its industries. It is on educational con- 
ditions that national prosperity must rest. 
it the United States has been forging 
ahead in the international race it has been 
pecause of the rapid development of 
knowledge, coming out of our admirable 
system of education. If Germany has 
become a great industrial and commer- 
cial power, it has been the product of the 
laboratories of her universities. If Great 
Britain has been falling behind, her 
statesmen find the explanation in her im- 
perfect system of education. Now there 
is no country in the world in which so 
many institutions of higher learning 
exist for the people as in the United 
States, and none in which the teachers 
are more ambitious to add to the learning 
of the world. This is largely a develop- 
ment of the last quarter century. It 
surprises one to attend the meetings of a 
society devoted to electricity or any 
branch of physical research and see the 
multitude of young men. The day is 
past when a Pennsylvania Dutch theo- 
logical teacher could speak of Hebrew as 
the language which. he had siebenmal 
gelerut und siebenmal vergesson. The 
teacher of languages must now keep 
apreast of the best knowledge and add 
thereto. In this way our scholars are 
rapidly becoming quite the equals of the 
best in the world, and take their share 
in teaching the world. It is coming to 
be the fact now that our students must 
go to German universities less to learn 
what they could not learn just as well 
here, but rather to get the mastery of the 
German language. 

All this requires a Convocation Week. 
An agreement has been pretty much 
made between the societies and the col- 
leges by which the week in which the 
New Year’s Day comes shall be allowed 
to the societies. This involves some 


change of vacation in the colleges which 
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have allowed a vacation only between 
‘Christmas and New Year’s. But that 
week is not wholly convenient, and is too 
short for travel and meeting, and it in- 
terferes with the social duties which even 
college professors owe to their own fami- 
lies. Accordingly, a general agreement 
is in good measure already made to 
lengthen the holiday vacation or other- 
wise release the professors, so that these 
meetings can be held in a week specially 
devoted to them. We may expect that 
societies devoted to related objects will 
meet at the same place, just as last week 
the American Institute of Archeology 
and the Society of Biblical Exegesis met 
in the same building in this city, and held 
one or two sessions in common. So the 
physiologists or the botanists or the 
chemists will federate their several socie- 
ties in a system of mutual help. The 
colleges will possess more enthusiastic 
teachers, and the field of knowledge will 
be more rapidly enlarged and its acquisi- 
tions more speedily extended. What one 
knows all will know, and when all know, 
the next step and the next in knowledge 
or in process will be more quickly made. 
We regard the establishment of Convo- 
cation Week, which goes into full opera- 
tion in 1903, as almost an epoch in Amer- 
ican education, learning and prosperity. 
Even this week some twenty societies 
will inaugurate the plan. 


a 


Nicaragua or Panama? 


MERE sentiment or prejudice should 
not be permitted to prevent a careful 
consideration in Congress of the com- 
parative merits of the Nicaragua and 
Panama canal routes. The American 
people are about to make a canal across 
the isthmus. That is settled. All ob- 
stacles that existed in the form of inter- 
national agreements have been swept 
away. All the technical information 
that can be required is at hand in the re- 
port of a competent Commission that has 
spent $1,000,000 in its work of investi- 
gation. Congress is ready to vote the 
money. At this juncture the Panama 
Canal Company, having got rid of a 
president who had not been endowed 
with common sense, decides to offer us 
its property and rights for $40,000,000, 
our own Commission’s estimate of their 
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value. The bill reported in the House, 
and to be taken up on the 7th inst., pro- 
vides for making a canal in Nicaragua. 
Neither in the House nor in the Senate 
should a route be chosen until after a 
thorough discussion of the situation dis- 
closed by the changed attitude of the 
Panama Company. 

It is true that the Commission reported 
in favor of the Nicaragua route, but in 
making this decision it had in view the 
unreasonable price of $109,000,000, set 
by President Hutin upon the Panama 
Company’s property. Not until a few 
days before the report was made could 
he be induced to name any price what- 
ever. If he had been willing to take 
$40,000,000 the report would have been 
modified, altho we cannot say that the 
Commission would have substituted 
Panama for Nicaragua. The canal in 
Nicaragua, says the Commission, will 
cost $190,000,000; the Panama Canal 
can be finished for $144,000,000, which 
the addition of Hutin’s price would raise 
to $253,000,000. But the addition of the 
Company’s price ($40,000,000, which 
would cover the transfer of nearly $7,- 
000,000 in stock of the Panama Railroad 
Company) would make the total less 
than the estimated cost of the Nicaragua 
Canal by $6,000,000. 

Let us see what some of the com- 
parative merits of the two routes are. 
The Commission said : 


“There are certain physical advantages, 
such as a shorter canal line, a more complete 
knowledge of the country through which it 
passes, and a lower cost of maintenance and 
operation, in.favor of the Panama route; but 
the price fixed by the Panama Canal Company 
for a sale of its property is so unreasonable 
that its acceptance cannot be recommended.” 


The main physical advantages, as indi- 
cated upon the basis of the Commission’s 
plans for a Panama Canal, are a saving 
of 134 miles in length (49 against 183) ; 
a more direct passage; a saving of more 
than 20 hours in transit (12 against 33) ; 
only four locks instead of eight; and the 
possibility of eventually digging the 
canal down to the level of the sea. “ The 
Panama route alone is feasible for a sea- 
level canal;”’ and such a canal is, of 
course, the ideal waterway across the 
isthmus. No such canal can ever be 
made on the Nicaragua route. To these 
advantages should be added the great 
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difference in cost of maintenance and 
operation, $1,300,000 a year (the differ- 
ence between $3,300,000 and $2,000,- 
000), which is the interest at 3 per cent. 
on $43,000,000. The difference in time 
of transit would really be more than 
twenty-one hours, it is said, because ships 
might go through at Panama in the light 
of one day, while the difficulties attend- 
ing passage by night might extend the 
time in the other canal to three days. 
The cost of insurance might tie up ships 
at night, even if the whole waterway 
should be illuminated. If the Panama 
company should reduce its price to $25,- 
000,000, desiring to avoid an impending 
loss of every franc invested in its proj- 
ect, the advantage in cost would be even 
more apparent. 

On the other hand, the Nicaragua 
route offers a slightly shorter passage 
from our Eastern ports to the Philip- 
pines and Asia, and between our two 
coasts; the presence of a large lake on 
the course is said to be advantageous ; 
except in the region near the eastern ter- 
minus the country is more healthful than 


the Panama isthmus ; and agreements for 
rights and territorial contro] can be made 
more satisfactorily than on the southern 


route. Colombia has offered to remove 
all difficulties with respect to concessions, 
but the way does not seem to be quite 
clear, and Colombia’s demands for share 
interests and special privileges have been 
exorbitant. Moreover, it has not yet 
been shown that the present Panama 
Company is lawfully empowered to dis- 
pose of the guaranteed interest of the 
swindled shareholders of De Lesseps’s 
company in the receipts of a canal on the 
Panama route. 

There is to be considered another ques- 
tion, which has had no place in any list 
of comparative advantages that we have 
seen. If the canal is made on the Nica- 
ragua route it is inevitable that within a 
few years after the completion of it both 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica will become 
virtually territory of the United States. 
The American people will respect the in- 
dependence and political rights of the 
inhabitants of the two little republics. 
But immigration and investment follow- 
ing the construction of the canal will 
change the character and political tend- 
encies of a majority of the population. 
That majority will by vote insist upon 
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closer relations with the United States. 
There are only 420,000 people in Nica- 
ragua, and only 300,000 in Costa Rica— 
in both about half as many as there are in 
Philadelphia. The political change that 
we have predicted would take place easily 
and naturally, and it would be one to be 
desired for the welfare of Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica and the United States. 

But similar conditions would not be 
found at Panama. The canal route there 
lies in the northern province or state of 
a South American country having a large 
area and a turbulent population of nearly 
5,000,000. If we should make a canal 
on that route we could not expect that 
Colombia would surrender her sover- 
eignty over the lands adjacent to it. The 
canal made and owned by the United 
States would be in foreign territory for 
long years to come. 

This, as well as the comparative phys- 
ical advantages of the two routes, should 
be borne in mind and have the weight it 
deserves in the discussions at Washing- 
ton. It is a consideration of much and 
growing importance. But the choice of 
a route should not be determined by a 
sentimental preference for Nicaragua 
because American money was spent there 
when the other route was occupied, or 
because French money has been wasted 
and stolen by swindlers at Panama, or 
for the reason that a prejudice against 
the Panama project has for years been 
industriously cultivated by an unreason- 
able and irascible Senator who should 
never have been permitted to exercise 
any control over so important a question 
in the Congress of the United States. 


& 


Ethics and Esthetics of Ad- 
vertising 


THERE are few more encouraging 
signs of moral progress than modern 
magazine advertising. For ten or 
twenty-five cents one can buy an attract- 
ive monthly trade review of 150 pages 
filled with well written and enticing de- 
scriptions of household articles and nov- 
elties duly priced and pictured. The 
monotony is relieved by a few pages in 
the middle of the volume containing 
short stories and some half-toned gossip 
on “ American Beauties and How They 
Dress,” or “ Celebrities Kinetoscoped.” 
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These are very nice to turn to when one 
is tired of looking at things he cannot 
buy, but the center of gravity of the pe- 
riodical has passed from the literary por- 
tion to the advertising. Probably most 
readers realize this as well as the pub- 
lishers, and look oyer a large part of the 
advertising before they read what is still 
called “ the body of the magazine.” In 
this they show both good judgment and 
good taste, for it is much more profitable 
to see how easily bookshelves come apart 
and how sweetly the piano can play itself 
than to read a medieval romance warmed 
over from a cyclopedia. The twentieth 
century is more interesting than the 
twelfth, and the typewriter is mightier 
than the sword. 

What strikes one most favorably about 
modern magazine advertising is its re- 
markable truthfulness and honesty. It 
used to be thought that falsehood and 
deception were necessary in commerée ; 
that in every bargain at least one person 
is cheated, and that no one would buy 
anything if he knew what it was really 
worth. Nowadays few goods, except 
patent medicines, keep to the old policy 
of exaggeration and concealment. If 
we except such phrases as “ best in the 
world,” “ cheapest on the market” and 
“indispensable in every household,” 
which are not intended to be taken lit- 
erally and therefore must not be consid- 
ered too seriously, there is wonderfully 
little misrepresentation in magazine ad- 
vertising. One can turn over several 
pages without encountering a downright 
lie, and can buy from the book with as 
much confidence as tho he had the article 
in hand. This means that people are be- 
ginning to believe in the old maxim, that 
honesty is the best policy. Newspaper 
advertising is not far behind, and we are 
encouraged to hope that in time the news 
and editorial columns of a daily may be- 
come as truthful and moral as its adver- 
tising columns. As it is now, however, 
many of our most popular journals are 
frequently obliged to refuse advertising 
contracts that contain the clause “to be 
placed next to pure reading matter,” be- 
cause, as they explain, they “have no 
such space available,” a statement in 
which any judicious reader would con- 
cur. 

Another sign of ethical advance in ad- 
vertising is shown in its sincerity; the 
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absence of adventitious and extraneous 
allurement. The old fashioned trick ad- 
vertisement is dead. Some ten years 
ago the manufacturers of one of the most 
celebrated breakfast foods advertised by 
half-column stories, beginning interest- 
ingly, but ending abruptly in oatmeal. It 
was a most exasperating thing, and 
households and clubs tabooed the brand, 
in some cases writing to the company the 
reason why. Evidently they came to 
realize that to make people angry was 
not the way to sell goods, for now their 
advertising is a model of direct and 
comely presentation. it is important to 
note that now most magazine advertise- 
ments draw attention to some particular 
merit in the article itself, whenever pos- 
sible by a photograph, and that the 
words in large type is the name of the 
thing to be sold or its use, not a mere 
catch word. False pretense and mas- 
querade advertising are out of fashion. 
If a pretty girl holds up the candy or the 
soap, or a cherubic youngster eats the 
health-food, so.much the better. The 
picture in such a case is subsidiary, and, 
according to the principles of true art, 
calls attention to the object and not to it- 
self. 

The goods themselves are more at- 
tractive than anything that can be said 
about them. Our window decorators 
have learned the same lesson, and cease 
to use live chickens and electrical toys 
to draw gazers. They show goods. The 
drummer who “ talks business ”’ will out- 
sell his rival who talks mostly about the 
weather and football. Bribing people 
with furniture to buy soap, giving silver 
spoons away with baking powder, throw- 
ing in gold watches with “ Household 
Gems ; a Home Magazine,” are all forms 
of the old way now disappearing. Sugar 
coated pills are out of fashion. Nothing 
but medicines in transparent capsules 
goes down now. 

When you bind your magazines by all 
means bind in the advertising pages. If 
it makes too bulky a volume leave out 
some of the literature, for to future gen- 
erations this will be of the least impor- 
tance. It is probable that they will not 
be interested in the adventures of the 
well-groomed young man with the iron 
jaw, who manipulates revolutions in im- 
aginary German principalities and South 
American republics, but they will seek 
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in the advertising what the people wrote 
of their own life without the interference 
of the editor. Even the most veritistic 
of novelists gives a less truthful and 
vivid picture of the life of the times than 
these pages published by the people at 
their own expense. The Lacroix of the 
future will seek in them for the costumes 
and utensils of our century, and will not 
waste his time over the pseudo-medieval 
illustrations. The philologian will find 
here the first use of new words, and the 
historian will draw from the advertise- 
ments his most telling quotations on the 
manners and customs of our time. When 
we look over a Harper of 1850 the 
semi-advertising pages, the book reviews 
and the fashion plates are all that are of 
interest to us now. In the book auction 


of fifty years hence a set of magazines 


“with the covers and advertising bound 
in” will bring five times the price of the 
ordinary bound volumes. 


a 


The Connecticut Problem 


“THE Constitution of Connecticut is 
made up of usages,” declared an early 
opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court, rendered by Justice Paterson in 
1798, and “ its legislature originally pos- 
sessed and exercised all legislative, judi- 
cial and executive authority.” Nearly 
one hundred years later, in 1877, Judge 
Loomis, of the Connecticut Supreme 
Court, declared that its legislature is “ as 
omnipotent, in a legal sense, as the Brit- 
ish Parliament,’ except where limited by 
express constitutional provision. 

The situation to-day, to reform which 
‘a constitutional convention (the third 
in more than 260 years) is now as- 
sembled in Hartford, is one created by 
centuries of constitutional usage and 
legislative omnipotence. Out of these 
has been evolved a problem of great in- 
terest historically, the modification of 
that most tenacious of all social develop- 
ments, traditional rights. It is a prob- 
lem, too, of increasing menace to the 
integrity of popular government every- 
where, that of legislative encroachment 
and corruption. In Connecticut’s case 
the problem is “typical;” that is, it is 
not complicated by the machinations of 
the modern supreme “ boss,” as notably 
in the Pennsylvania case of “ ripper” 


legislation. It is a problem of natural 
growth, the result of the “ steady habit ” 
early formed of letting well enough 
alone. The strength of this habit may 
be gauged by the fact that from 1639, 
when the three towns of Hartford, 
Windsor and Wethersfield adopted the 
“ Fundamental Orders ”’—“ the oldest 
truly political constitution in America,” 
Bryce calls them—to 1818, when the 
last constitutional convention met, the 
original conception of Thomas Hooker 
stood unrevised. It is true that in 1662 
they were in effect “regularized,” to 
quote Bryce again, by a charter obtained 
from Charles II, but this was simply a 
necessary concession to expediency. This 
long life of Connecticut’s first constitu- 
tion is recognition of Hooker’s modern- 
ness. His instrument anticipated not 
only to-day’s religious freedom, not re- 
quiring of voters a church-membership 
test, but as well our familiar method of 
combining representation of population 
and locality, our Federal House and 
Senate being Connecticut’s direct con- 
tribution to the National Constitution. 
Rather curiously, the Governor’s Assist- 
ants, afterward the Senate, originally 
constituted the popular body, they being 
chosen by a general ballot. One method 
proposed to-day to right the present glar- 
ing inequality, by which the largest cities 
and some of the smallest towns alike 
elect two representetives, is to enlarge 
the Senate on the lines of its original 
conception. 

One thing Hooker’s scheme did not 
anticipate, the evil of making a legisla- 
ture a “court.” Even where the legis- 
lature created subordinate courts, it 
chose their judges annually, and judicial 
subservience to the legislature contrib- 
uted appreciably to the agitation which 
led to the holding of the constitutional 
convention of 1818. This convention ex- 
pressly provided for the separation of the 
executive, legislative and judicial func- 
tions. But tradition proved stronger 
than a constitutional provision, and the 
legislature, by judicial sanction, con- 
tinued to intervene and administer an ir- 
regular justice. Even as late as 1889 
one John H. Swift, a convicted criminal, 
applied to the General Assembly for a re- 
mission of sentence and obtained a -fa- 
vorable report. Familiarizéd as the peo- 
ple of Connecticut thus have been from 
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the beginning with recognized legisla- 
tive intervention, it is not strange that 
they have been indifferent to legislative 
encroachment, even when the right of 
decision by ballot is itself the issue. 
Thus, by choice of the legislature, the 
candidate who receives less votes: may 
be made Governor over the candidate 
who receives more, if the latter fails to 
obtain a majority of all the votes cast. 
In the same way legislative interference 
with local government is accepted with 
ineffective protest, as when cities of a 
like size are given special and often 
gerrymandered charters; or as when 
county commissioners, who issue liquor 
licenses, and the judges of police courts, 
are chosen virtually by a legislative 
county caucus. Similarly, the scan- 
dalous evil of granting special charters 
to favored corporations has been allowed 
to flourish, it might almost be said un- 
challenged. 

These are a few of many illustrations 
of Connecticut’s problem. It has now 
come for serious consideration before a 
constitutional convention, one chosen on 
the whole with remarkable freedom 


from partisanship, and containing not a 
few members of recognized standing in 
politics, law and business. Whatever the 
immediate results achieved, vital issues 
will be raised that must be settled, and 
in the end settled right. 


s 
Sir Robert Hart’s Advice 


THE best known foreigner in China 
is Sir Robert Hart, an Englishman, se- 
lected for his ability and his honesty to 
have control of the collection of the Chi- 
nese customs. Having been for nearly 
forty years in the service of the Chinese 
Government as Inspector General or Di- 
rector of Customs, he knows the Chinese 
sympathetically, and sees things from 
their standpoint as well as from that of 
the foreigner. An article by him on 
“The Missionary Question in China” 
we find published in The North China 
Herald, which is full of good advice to 
missionaries and recognition of their 
services. 

Missionaries, he sees,’ will surely be 
sent to China in increasing numbers, and 
will benefit many and offend more. They 
ought, he says, to avoid everything that 
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can give needless offense. Local cus- 
toms and popular prejudices need not be 
tilted against; the sentiment of the peo- 
ple as to site and style of buildings ought 
not to be hurt—that is, by building over- 
topping churches; and above all things, 
intervention in matters litigated ought to 
be absolutely eschewed. It is the mis- 
sionary’s business to make good citizens, 
and that of the officials to administer the 
law. The best of converts may give of- 
fense and get caught in the meshes of 
the law, but in such cases the missionary 
should stand aloof. In case of persecu- 
tion he would advise the community to 
live it down, and as a last resort report 
the facts, with proof, to the Legation at 
Peking for the advice of the Minister. 

As to the behavior of the missionaries 
in the late troubles, and especially their 
efforts to secure indemnification for the 
losses of their Chinese converts, Sir Rob- 
ert Hart declares the right to restitution 
to be beyond question. © He seems in- 
clined to a policy of renunciation of 
claims, but cannot blame the action taken 
where these claims have been insisted on. 
This brings him to the subject of what 
is erroneously called “ looting,” which is 
really confiscation. He says: 


“ During the siege we looted neighboring 
houses; we thereby got food to live on and 
materials to make sandbags with. After the 
siege we had to find quarters for ourselves, 
and we had to furnish them. And we had to 
find food for ourselves and for the Chinese con- 
nected. with us. If we occupied other people’s 
empty houses, if we collected necessary furni- 
ture from other people’s deserted houses, and 
if we seized or used food at points where 
there was nobody in charge to buy it from, it 
was because necessity forced us to do so, a 
necessity which grew out of such lawless 
doings as temporarily swept away all possibil- 
ity of living according to law.” 


Sir Robert Hart, after referring to the 
abuses of looting, devotes a paragraph 
to the warm praise and defense of Dr. 
Ament. Before the siege it was Dr. 
Ament, he says, who single-handed ven- 
tured down to Tungchau, fifteen miles 
from Peking, and brought up the mis- 
sionary community “that would prob- 
ably have perished there, had it not been 
for his plucky, timely and self-sacrificing 
intervention.” 

“It was Dr. Ament who was set apart by 
the Legation authorities to take my * of what- 


ever looted property was brought in for the use 
of the Legations—a tribute to his honesty and 
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capacity. Later on it was Dr. Ament who, 
like or with his colleagues, with no home of 
his own to return to, took refuge in the palace 
of a prince known to have played a leading part 
in the destruction of the missionary premises 
with which Dr. Ament was connected—a very 
righteous ‘ tit-for-tat,’ and approved of, I be- 
lieve, by his national officials. Still later it 
was again Dr. Ament who ventured outside of 
and away from Peking to inquire into the con- 
dition of converts at various points, and, with 
the support of officials, arranged in an amicable 
manner for compensation for injuries and 
losses. First and last, and all through, Dr. 
Ament did excellent work. He stood 
on delicate ground, and—it is easy to throw 
stones. To my mind, it would have been better 
for the missionaries to have left the righting 
of wrongs to those in authority. But the times 
were out of joint, everything was anomaly, 
and some one, evidently, had to go to the 
front; and it was the need, the duty of the 
minute that had to be attended to, and perhaps 
the wonder of it is that there is not more to 
find fault with.” 

So speaks the wisest, the most experi- 
enced civil or official foreigner in all 
China. It is safe to be governed by his 
conclusions. We are proud of the rec- 
ord of our missionaries in China, of Dr. 
Ament, Mr. Gamewell and the whole cir- 
cle of them; and we accept Sir Robert 
Hart’s advice as to avoiding litigation 
and respecting the prejudices of the peo- 
ple. 

sz 


The Hague Convention is 
being justified in its most 
iridescent work. Our American repre- 
sentatives deserve the credit for insist- 
ing on the establishment of a Court of 
Arbitration, to which the differences of 
the Powers should be referred. It was 
hard to convince the members that there 
was anything practical in the scheme, 
and it was adopted with little hope on 
the part of many that it could ever 
amount to anything. We know how 
soon followed the wars in China and 
South Africa, and that in the latter case, 
when the proposition of arbitration was 
made, the court itself at the Hague de- 
clined to interfere, as the case did not 
come within its rules. But now we have 
the probability that the Pan-American 
Congress in Mexico will agree that all 
South American nations shall accept the 
Hague Convention to settle all their dif- 
ferences by arbitration. This will prove 
a magnificent fruitage of what was de- 
clared to be a barren project. 


Arbitration 
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“jr” ana], te course of 

ne TREO «aaa Captain Al- 
fred T. Mahan takes exception to our 
reference to the “ conclusions of the ma- 
jority ” of the Schley Court, and to Ad- 
miral Dewey’s dissent as “ virtually a 
minority report,” as misleading. He says 
that “there was a set of ‘ findings * and 
of ‘ opinions’ of the court; not of a ma- 
jority. To this was appended a minority 
opinion which qualified the findings of 
the court to the extent, and only to the 
extent, of that minority opinion.” There 
are two views of Admiral Dewey’s de- 
liverance, and in the very article to which 
Captain Mahan refers we presented both 
of them as follows: ‘“ Judge-Advocate 
Lemly and others hold that Dewey sub- 
scribed to those parts of the majority 
opinion as to which he did not specific- 
ally express dissent; others say that his 
purpose was to express disapproval of 
the entire opinion of the majority.” 
How, in the face of this impartial state- 
ment of both sides of the question, we 
are open to a charge of misleading, we 
do not see. As to the merits: The task 
before Admiral Schley was to maintain 
effective blockades at Cienfuegos and San- 
tiago, and, if he got a chance, to destroy 
the Spanish fleet. All of these things 
Admiral Dewey, with ample evidence be- 
fore him, finds that he did. Now 
whether Admiral Dewey, because he said 
nothing at all about the adverse conclu- 
sions relative to some of Schley’s inci- 
dental proceedings reached by Admirals 
Benham and Ramsay—or the court, if 
Captain Mahan so prefers—meant to 
agree or disagree in these particulars, 
only Admiral Dewey knows. Until he 
sees fit to enlighten us, opinions will 
doubtless continue to differ. 


a 


Max Nordau, who claims to 
be an authority on degen- 
eration, in his long and 
eloquent address to the Zionist Congress 
last week, in Basle, inveighed against the 
degeneracy of rich Jews. The richer a 
Jew is, he says, the more he is lost to 
Jewry. He allows exceptions, for how 
could he help it, with the memory of 
Baron Hirsch still fresh and his bounty 
still filling the coffers of Jewish benevo- 


Jewish 
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lence? We doubt very much if Max 
Nordau’s statement is true of Jewish 
millionaires in America. Here they do 
not separate from their race, nor do they 
fail of most generous benefactions. They 
maintain most liberal institutions of char- 
ity and give their time to the manage- 
ment of them. A long list of them could 
be given. The last, and one of the best, 
of their services is in the founding of a 
well endowed Hebrew college in this city, 
which will be devoted to Talmudic and 
rabbinic learning, under the charge of 
the famous scholar, Dr. Schechter, who 
is imported for the purpose. It is likely 
that the Cincinnati Hebrew College will 
be consolidated with the new college in 
New York. We see no reason why New 
York, even now the greatest center of 
Jewish population, should not also become 
the world’s center of Hebrew learning. 
A New York Hebrew named Ehrlich has 
just published three octavo volumes, 
written in solid Hebrew, devoted to fresh 
and shrewd commentary on the Old 
Testament, such as only a close student 
to whom the language is native could 
write, and a fourth is to follow. 


& 


For what may be inspired 
suggestions as to some 
Catholic movements we 
look to The Catholic Citizen, of Milwau- 
kee, which.is a breezy, wide awake paper, 
not wholly absorbed in lauding ecclesias- 


The Philippine 
Friars 


tics and abusing Protestants. We inti- 
mated a few weeks ago that Archbishop 
Chapelle’s mission to the Philippines 
had not been a success, and The Catholic 
Citizen says as much in the opinion that 
Rome, which “ does not change her en- 
voys in the midst of the transaction,” re- 
called Mgr. Chapelle for some cause. It 
intimates that American priests will not 
be sent in any numbers to the Philippines, 
but that American priests will be put at 
the head of four new dioceses, and the 
friars dispensed from their vows and 
made parish priests, and their lands sold, 
and the Augustinians and Dominicans 
will pass away as political powers. That 
is in the line of what seems to us correct 
ecclesiastical and political policy. We 
see no good reason why our Government 
should not take any steps necessary to 
accomplish that part of the program with 
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which it is concerned—namely, the pur- 
chase of these landed estates. We should 
be quite ready to have the President send 
a special representative to Rome, not on 
any ecclesiastical business, but to arrange 
there at headquarters the financial con- 
ditions on which these lands can be sold 
to the United States. No one need be 
afraid that this would grow into a Lega- 
tion at the Vatican. 


a 


The census of 1900 gives 
some valuable facts about the 
growth of our negro popula- 
tion in the last half century. The total 
number of negroes in 1850 was 3,638,- 
808 ; in 1900 it was 8,834,395. The ne- 
groes seem to avoid Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. There were 1,356 
of them in Maine in 1850; now there are 
but 1,319, an actual decrease. New 
Hampshire’s number has increased only 
from 520 to 662, and Vermont’s from 
718 to 826. But Rhode Island has 9,092, 
Connecticut 15,226, and Massachusetts 
31,974, or more than Delaware. Other 
Northern States have a much larger 
number; Kansas has 52,003, Indiana 
57,505, New Jersey 69,884, Illinois 85,- 
078, Ohio 96,901, New York 99,232, and 
Pennsylvania 156,845, which is not quite 
five thousand less than Missouri. The 
increase in the North is proportionately 
greater, through immigration, than in 
the South, which seems to prove that ne- 
groes prefer the conditions in the North. 
Few who come North ever return. But 
in two Southern States, both compara- 
tively new, there has been an immense 
increase of negro population in the half 
century; in Arkansas from 47,708 to 
366,856; and in. Texas from 58,558 to 
620,722. The older Southern States 
show no such increase. Virginia’s 526,- 
861 is now (with West Virginia) 704,- 
221, Kentucky’s 220,992 has become 284- 
706. North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Tennessee have not quite doubled 
their negro population, while Louisiana 
has more than doubled, and Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi have not quite 
trebled the number of their negroes. The 
explanation seems to be that the negroes 
in the Southern border States move 
North, while those in the Gulf States 
remain mostly where they were born. 


Our Negro 
Population 
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George W. Cable, i 
his recent novel, refers 
rather gamely to “ church-pecked col- 
leges ” and the unmanly products which 
they sometimes turn out. By the phrase 
we understand him to mean those “ of 
the pelican sort that feed it raw_ from 
their own bosoms.” Yet this much may 
be said in defense of such institutions: 
They are not always responsible for the 
effect produced by their educational sys- 
tem. Some men are so sour by nature 
that even their piety must wear a wry 
face. They combine the meanness of 
Jacob with other skin tight virtues, so 
that their very goodness terminates in 
covetousness. Their sins are neither the 
vagaries of the world nor the indiscre- 
tions of the flesh, but they result from 
a kind of inbred hyprocrisy. It is their 
nature to “ church-peck ” their own vices 
into a beggarly semblance of righteous- 
ness and make use of religious training 
to become more proficient pharisees. 
They develop in denominational schools 
just as thieves and murderers often bat- 
ten upon the public charity that is com- 
mitted by its very doctrine of love to aid 
the deserving and the undeserving poor 
alike. The unmanly man, who comes out 
of a “ church-pecked college,” will glaze 
and gloze his meanness somewhat more 
than his fellow from the State univer- 
sity, but the inner fiber will be the same 
beneath the rough or the smooth bark. 
a 


* Crurch-Pecked ”’ 


One of the objections to postal savings 
banks is the fear that, with an imperfect 
civil service system, there would be great 
loss through the dishonesty or careless- 
ness of officials. The success of our 
money order system dissipates this fear. 
It does a business of about a million dol- 
lars a day, and is carried on at thirty 
thousand offices; and yet the loss to the 
Government in the last fiscal year was 
only $174, and this loss was caused by 
the payment of this money to the wrong 
man, who had received the order meant 
for another man of the same name. No 
private business could show a better 
record, and the increase of business last 
vear was over forty million dollars. 


The marriage of Senator Depew in 
Nice has given occasion to the publica- 
tion, somewhat incorrectly, of a nonsense 
verse which some years ago Mr. Joseph 


H. Choate repeated at a big dinner. But 
it was not original with Mr. Choate, but, 
as we first heard it, was concocted by 
President, then Professor, Hadley at a 
social party in Minnesota, if we remem- 
ber aright, when, in one of the games, he 
was required to make a rhyme for the 
word St. Louis; and he gave it thus: 
“ There was a young man in St. Louis, 
Who married a quick-witted Jewess ; 
So bright are her stories, 
That in her he glories, 
And calls her his Chauncey Depew-ess.” 
x] 


Altho Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvania, 
publishes an argument for the renewal 
of the expiring law excluding the 
Chinese, we rejoice that there is a fair 
reason to hope it will not be re-enacted. 
The law is quite ineffective, altho much 
money has been spent in enforcing it. 
Those Chinese that want to get in find 
their way over the Canadian or Mexican 
frontier. Besides, the law is an affront 
to China, and so long as the Japanese 
are admitted there is no reason why the 
Chinese should not be also. We need 
just now to be courteous to China if we 
would develop our commerce in Chinese 
ports. 

& 

It is a startling and ominous prophecy 
made by the Rev. Charles F. Gammon, 
an experienced missionary in China, that 
within ten years China will make another 
and bloodier attempt to expel the for- 
eigner. He declares that she is buying 
and making vast munitions of war and 
organizing her army on correct lines, and 
he bélieves that the next attempt will be 
gigantic in force and result in universal 
upheaval and final dismemberment at a 
terrible cost. But all that implies the 
maintenance of the reactionary policy of 
the old Dowager Empress, which we be- 
lieve is impossible. 


The uselessness of voluntary arbitra- 
tion in settling labor disputes is again 
illustrated. Here is the first report of 
the State Board of Arbitration in New 
Jersey, which shows that while there 
have been 47 labor disputes in the State 
during the Board’s incumbency, its serv- 
ices were not accepted in a single in- 
stance. Voluntary arbitration, as one of 
the Fabian Tracts -has said, can be 
summed up as a universal failure. 
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FINANCIAL 


Mr. Gage and His Successor 


Mr. GAGE has been a very competent 
and useful Secretary of the Treasury. 
When he came-to the office he was wide- 
ly known as a practical and very success- 
ful banker. Probably there has never 
been in Washington a Secretary of the 
Treasury so well equipped by experience 
and knowledge for that part of a Secre- 
tary’s work which relates to banking. 
With respect to the currency and other 
subjects within the province of the De- 
partment he had views that were broad 
and sound. He earnestly and continuously 
promoted the secure establishment of the 
gold standard by affirmative legislation, 
and his influence has been persistently 
exerted for the perfection of the statutes 
by which that standard is upheld. Un- 
like some of his predecessors, he was not 
a politician. 

His repeated recommendations show 
that while in no way overlooking pres- 
ent duties and conditions, he was always 
striving to procure legislation for com- 
ing conditions which he plainly foresaw. 
Realizing the inconvenience and the evils 
of an inflexible volume of currency, he 
was advocating or devising plans for 
securing the needed elasticity. Foresee- 
ing the necessity of substituting some- 
thing for at least a part of the bond basis 
of the national bank circulation, he 
sought to familiarize legislators and the 
public with the principles and merits of 
circulation based wholly or in part upon 
assets. His recent report affords an ex- 
ample of this, in his plan for issuing 
notes secured as to one-half by bonds and 
greenbacks, and as to the other half by 
assets and a guarantee fund. He has 
been subjected to severe partisan criti- 
cism because of the relations between 
the Department and a great bank in this 
city, in connection with the sale of the 
old Custom House. In that transaction 
he may have been unwise; but the affair 
is susceptible of an explanation that is in 
no way discreditable to himself, and it 
seems to us that no one who knows the 
man, his record and his character can 
believe that his motives were not what 
they should have been. He has held 


office at a heavy pecuniary sacrifice. 
Whether it is for rest or for labor in 
some other field that he now retires, the 
judgment of fair men must be that his 
service has been faithful, intelligent and 


effective. 


His successor, Gov. Leslie M. Shaw, 
of Iowa, is both a banker and a lawyer. 
His banking experience in a small town 
would of itself be inadequate equipment 
for this office, but Governor Shaw has 
become well known as a forcible advo- 
cate of the gold standard and as a careful 
student of currency questions. His pub- 
lic addresses in reply to Bryan five years 
ago first gave him prominence in his 
State. In 1898 he was chairman of the 
Monetary Conference at Indianapolis. 
There are many indications that the Presi- 
dent has made a good selection, as he 
did when he offered the place to Gov- 
ernor Crane, of Massachusetts, who was 
constrained for personal reasons to de- 
cline it. Governor Shaw’s views con- 
cerning circulation based upon assets 
were made known in April last. Cur- 
rency so based, he said, contained “no 
element of danger except popular preju- 
dice,” which would “ vanish as the ques- 
tion is discussed and explained.” But at 
present he would prefer, he said, to seek 
elasticity by means of a graduated tax 
on currency that is based on Government 
bonds. 

a 


Financial Items 


THERE was an increase of activity in 
the iron and steel trade in the closing 
days of the year. The output of pig 
iron in 1901 probably exceeded 16,000,- 
ooo tons. 


....The record for the price of a seat 
on the New York Stock Exchange was 
broken again last week, when H. E. 
Montgomery paid $80,000 for a seat that 
was bought in 1869 for $400. 


....The American Sugar Refining 
Company, commonly called the Sugar 
Trust, has recently paid off its mortgage 
of $10,000,000, which was made in 1891 
and would not have matured until rort. 
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....IThe Association of Merchants in 
Berlin has sent to the Federal Council 
a memorial asking for the legislative reg- 
ulation of trade combinations in order 
that the artificial raising of prices may 
be avoided. 


...-According to the estimate of the 
Railroad Gazette, 4,518 miles of railroad 
were built in the United States in Igo1, 
‘Yexas leading (537 miles) in the list of 
States and Territories, with Oklahoma 
(398) second, and West Virginia third. 


....The Corn Exchange Bank will in- 
crease its capital stock from $1,400,000 
to $5,000,000. It now controls eight 
branches, and it proposes not only to open 
new ones but also to acquire banks that 
are now independent. 


....A valuable cargo was shipped to 
Europe a few days ago on the ” Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse ”—$7,082,583 in 
gold and $412,000 in silver bullion. So 
large a sum in gold had never before 
been taken by one steamship. 


...-It is reported that the Carnegie 
branch of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration will have a new plant at 
Homestead, Pa., for the production of 
structural beams. Three thousand men 
will be employed in the mill, which will 
cover ten acres. 


.... The election of Judge J. H. Reed, 
of Pittsburg, to the Pressed Steel Car 
Company’s Board of Directors is re- 
garded by some as indicating an intimate 
relation between the company and the 
United States Steel Corporation, of 
which Judge Reed is a Director. 


....The National Bank of North 
America has decided to double its capital 
and surplus, making each $2,000,000, the 
object being to absorb the Bank of the 
State of New York, the President of 
which, R. L. Edwards, will become the 
President of the consolidated banks. 


....The National Shawmut Bank, of 
Boston, has bought two-thirds of the 
stock of the National Bank of the Com- 
monwealth, in that city, and the two 
banks will at once be consolidated. The 
capital of the first is $3,000,000, that of 
the second is $1,000,000. Deposits of 
both amount to nearly $50,000,000. 


....F. H. Clergue, prominently inter- 
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ested in several industrial. undertakings 
on the Canadian side of Sault Ste. 
Marie, is the leading figure in the Al- 
goma Tube Works, Limited, a new com- 
pany incorporated in Ontario with an 
authorized capital of $30,000,000, for the 
manufacture of tubes. 

....Reports from London describe the 
operations of the combination of refiners 
of sugar in Germany. The great surplus 
of German sugar is sold abroad by the 
combination at a loss, but the price is 
kept at a high rate in Germany, where, 
owing to taxes and the exactions of the 
ring, consumers must pay three times as 
much as consumers in England pay for 
the same sugar. 

....LThe first dividend of the First 
National Bank since the capital was in- 
creased from $500,000 to $10,000,000 is 
a semi-annual one of Io per cent. Since 
it was organized in 1863 this bank has 
distributed $21,310,000 among its stock- 
holders. It holds the record for the 


largest dividend. This was one of 1,900 
per cent., declared in connection with the 
addition of $9,500,000 to the capital. 


.... The statistical record of what has 
taken place under the provisions of the 
new National Currency law of March 
14th, 1900, has been brought down to 
November 30th, and it shows that of the 
774 new banks organized, 518 are small 
banks capitalized at less than $50,000, 
the average capital of these being about 
$26,000. Texas stands at the head of 
the list, with 96, followed by Pennsyl- 
vania, with 83; and it is noticeable that 
Oklahoma has 39 and Indian Territory 
only two less than that number. 


....Dividends announced: 


American Locomotive Co. (preferred), 134 
per cent., payable Jan. 2:st. 
N. Y. Air Brake Co. (quarterly), 2 per cent., 
mee Jan. 15th. 
: S. Mortgage & Trust Co., 6 per cent., 
payable Jan. 1st. 
xploration Co. of N. Y., $5.00 per share, 
payable Jan. 15th. 


NATIONAL BANES, 


Market and Fulton.... 5 
SAVINGS BANES. 
..-. 34 Greenwich... ... 
Bank for Savings. .. 4 Harlem 
BOF c206 sesvcccccs 4 
Franklin 





INSURANCE 


The Scope of Accidents 


As reported in the daily news, one 
Miller, resident in Philadelphia, was sud- 
denly taken ill, with symptoms which 
might indicate appendicitis or might in- 
dicate fever, and was reduced to a very 
low condition, but in a few days began 
tomend. With this mending came a de- 
sire for food and a longing specially for 
baked beans; he asked his wife to pre- 
pare these, and particularly wanted black 
beans. The doctor in attendance is said 
to have consented; at least, the beans 
were prepared and eaten; severe pains 
and death soon followed, and the ne- 
cropsy is said to have shown that the 
beans had perforated the intestines. The 
widow sought to collect a $5,000 accident 
policy in the Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany, of New York, and sued thereon. 
The company filed a demurrer, but the 
case was allowed to go to trial, and will 
in due time come up in a Federal court. 
Supposing it to be established that this 
dish of beans did produce death, it re- 
mains to be seen whether a judicial de- 
cision can be procured that such means 
was “ external, violent and accidental.” 
It must be clearly understood, as the fun- 
damental distinction, that accident insur- 
ance is true insurance, and therefore 
bears a low premium, because accident is 
a contingency which may come to any 
individual but as to any particular one 
probably will not; on the other hand, if 
accident does not intervene, disease 
(which is only a general term for “ nat- 
ural ” death) will come to any and every 
individual. Hence the rate on life (or 
disease) insurance must be equal to pro- 
viding for a total loss in every instance, 
while the accident rate has to provide for 
only the exceptional case. But as soon 
as disease is drawn into the line of acci- 
dents violence is done to the case and the 
fund sustains a robbery. 

When a decision comes in this partic- 
ular case it may be a fit occasion for com- 
ment upon the merits; but it is always 
timely to point out that no business can 
stand except upon a just and business 
basis, however statutes and decisions may 
temporarily interfere. Whole-life in- 
surance cannot be sold (and delivered) 


for the price of term insurance; nor can 
accident insurance be made to lap over 
into the field of life insurance without 
adopting the rates of the latter also. We 
are going through a prolonged season of 
statutory and sometimes even of judicial 
interference with insurance operations, 
and the end is not in sight; but the end 
is sure. The rates will finally conform to 
the risk. If the law makes the conditions 
the underwriter must make the rate, and 
stability will not be reached until either 
underwriting has been released or it has 
made its rate to cover everything. If 
the State undertakes to prescribe rate as 
well as conditions the State must also do 
the insuring. 
ol 


Cheapness 


THE man who recklessly or forgetful- 
ly goes without insurance on his proper- 
ty is still insured—by himself; he keeps 
the premium, and if loss occurs he pays 
that to himself, by bearing it, or falling 
under it. If he has property enough, 
under conditions which furnish an “ av- 
erage,” and if he also puts by the equiva- 
lent of sufficient premiums regularly (as 
all prudent corporations do which carry 
their own insurance), the arrangement 
is a satisfactory one, and whether it is 
expedient depends on the particular case. 
If the self-insurer by omission has a loss 
he is hit; if the over-sharp man pays a 
small price for a pretended policy and 
has a loss, he is worse hit, for he has 
parted with the premium which the other 
man has saved; yet neither may have 
a loss. It is in the theory, and in ex- 
perience as well, that ships and buildings 
may at last go by mutual decay after 
their owners have kept up insurance on 
them for a life time without having oc- 
casion to call on the underwriters for 
a dollar. 

Under priced insurance as respects 
property, while very shortsighted and 
foolish, is therefore not necessarily dis- 
astrous in every case. The man who 
ventures upon it takes the risk that his 
particular case will be one of those which 
prove so. He lives in a baseless feeling 
of security, but he may not find it 
broken, and in that event he is, at the 
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end, as well off as his more prudent 
neighbor. 

In life insurance we come upon an ut- 
terly different case; it is constantly com- 
pared with and confounded with proper- 
ty insurance, but the two are as far apart 
as the earth’s poles. The difference is 
that the event is uncertain in one case 
and certain in the other; that in one case 
the loss, if it occurs at all, may be only 
partial ; but in the other case there is no 
“if” as to the occurrence and the loss is 
always total. As in the case of property 
the man who, for any reason, does not 
purchase a policy on his life is his own 
insurer—a foolish one, evidently, for he 
resembles a man who undertakes to do 
everything for himself and be literally 
independent of others. The man who 
pays an inadequate price is liable to have 
an unpleasant end to his fancied security 
and lose insurance as well as premium, 
for in life insurance there is no escape 
from the consequences of folly. 

This is because no “cheapness” is 
possible there. Nobody would be de- 
ceived into doing business with a cheap 
bank, for everybody understands that a 
bank merely returns what has been de- 
posited with it; it claims no magic. No- 
body would expect literally to buy money 
on a bargain basis; that goes only dollar 
for dollar. But insuring life is essen- 
tially the same; it is buying money, ex- 
changing money for money, and. every 
dollar paid out must be matched and pro- 
vided by a dollar put in. There are 
1,000 people, say, who expect to draw 
$1,000 each; 1,000 X 1,000 = I,000,- 
000; the million dollars must be made 
up*somehow. The process is one of ac- 
cumulation ; it must be ample accumula- 
tion or it is failure. 

We almost weary of pointing out 
over and over so elementary and funda- 
mental a proposition as this. Does it 
seem to anybody no longer necessary? 
We would gladly think so, but evidence 
to the contrary forbids. Men still act 
foolishly—even against their better 
judgment, as they sometimes confess— 
and then write to ask advice. We ever 
have in mind a journalist who has for 
thirty years beeen writing about insur- 
ance, as his relatives are aware, and yet 
(to his surprise) he finds that two of 
them, instead of consulting him, have 
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dabbled with cheap life insurance, to 
their own regret now, having been 
caught by the same old specious claim. 


5 


Tue Forester, organ of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Foresters, a fraternal 
society, announces that as a means of 
aiding the work of securing new mem- 
bers “ dispensation is hereby granted” 
that during the next two months the 
registration and certificate fees may be 
omitted as to new contracts, and that 
‘all courts ” are authorized and recom- 
mended to forego such fees. Then fol- 
lows an announcement that 
“ dispensation is hereby further granted per- 
mitting Chief Rangers to obligate and com- 
municate the ‘private work’ to any candi- 
date who has been duly balloted for by the 
court and elected to membership therein, and 
also examined by the Court Physician, and 
(after the medical examination paper has been 
carefully filled up) recommended by him to 
the court on Form No. 59,” etc. 


The sharp demand for that old imagi- 
nary restorative, new blood, thus leads 
to something at least resembling rebate ; 
and, if we can gather the meaniug of 
this stilted language, the head authority 
is to accept members without action by 
the local lodge. The language is itself 
the most notable feature. The word 
“ dispensation,” borrowed from a Church 
which does have as well as claim au- 
thority, is absurdly misapplied, and there 
is an array of Chief Ranger, Court, 
Court Physician, Recording Secretary, 
Financial Secretary, Supreme Secretary, 
and so on. This parade of tinsel does 
not put money in the Supreme treasury, 
or soften the harshness of the arithmetic, 
or change any of the laws of society and 
human nature, or in the smallest degree 
flatter death. To contribute the cost of 
insurance or else accept fragmentary in- 
surance is still the inexorable alternative. 
But this tawdriness of Supremes and 
this aping the titles of royalty is sup- 
posed to appeal—and probably does in 
some degree forcibly appeal—to the love 
of high-sounding mystery. It leads peo- 
ple vaguely to imagine that if life in- 
surance is only surrounded enough by 
pretense and phrases it may somehow 
be made to work with less than 100 
cents to the dollar. 
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Rheumatism 


What is the use of telling the rheumatic that he 
feels as if his joints were being dislocated ? 

He knows that his sufferings are very much like 
the tortures of the rack. 

What he w.nts to know is what will perma- 
nently cure his disease. 

That, according to thousands of grateful testi- 

monials, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It promptly neutralizes the acid in the blood on 
which the disease depends, completely eliminates 
it, and strengthens the system against its return. 
Try Hood’s. 
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Eats Clothes. ' 


If your washing medium does that, what matters 
its cheapness or its working power? Is it safe? 


That's the first thing. Some imita- 
tions of PEARLINE are not safe. 
They eat the clothes, slowly, but 
surely. Don’t experiment. You are 


sure of PEARLLINE;; stick to it; itis 
standard, tested, proved, by ree of 
use and millions of women. 
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CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the dis- 
tressing and often fatal affections for which 
it is recommended. For more than twenty 
years we have had the most conclusive as- 
surances that there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, 
which gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 

ALL DRUGGISTS. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York. 
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Trask Q& Co. 


BANKERS 
27 & 29 Pixe St, N:w York 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
M:-mbers N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office : Albany, N Y. 





Spencer 


Dominich & Dominick, 


Members of the 
“ew York Stock Exchange, 100 Br oadway 


‘BANKERS AND BROKERS. 
Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 


PRIVATE WIRES. 


Boston, Chicago, Piitsburg, St. Louis and Losi.ville. 
Braach Office, 334 Walnut St., Clactenatt, Onio. 


J. & W. Seligman & Co. |' 


BANKERS, 


21 Broad St., New York- 
Issue Letters of Credit to Travelers, 
Payable in Any Dart of the Horld, 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California. 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Investment 





N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


Bankers, 
49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Dealers in Railroad Bonds. se- 
lected for the investment of Trust 


Funds. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Bills of oe oa 
Cable Transfers. 
Commercial and 
Travelers’ Credits, 
International Cheques, 
Collections, 
Certificates of Deposits. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


— 1901 


‘THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. 


ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 


Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 
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45 Milk St., Beston, Mass. 
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Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET 
LONDON OFFICES: 8% LOMBARD S8T., E. C.; 60 8ST. JAMES ST., 8. W. 


Capital $2,000,000. 


Surplus $4,000,000 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS subject to cheque or on certificate. 


Acts as Trustee for Corporations, Firms and Individuals ; and as Guardian, Executor and Administrator . 
Takes entire charge of Real and Personal ‘Estates ; carefully selected securities offered for investment. 
TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT available in all parts of the world. 
ALSO COMMEKOIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 
—— on all parts of Great Britain, France and Germany BOUGHT and SOLD. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, Presiden 
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Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


BANKERS. 
71 Broadway, New York City. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


TRANSACT 





BANKERS. 


3 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Commission Orders Executed in Both 
Markets. 
INVESTMENT SHCURITIENS. 





y RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. _STUYVESANT FISH 
ce-President. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEORG 
Mi ‘HICKOK. Cashier. EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York 


2»000,000 
000,000 


DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. | 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward ¢. Ho » We 


Rockhill Potts, August ‘Belmont, Richard Delafield, Pransis R. 
Appleton, John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, George Frederick 
Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs, Albert H. Wig; 

Issues Letters of Credit for Travelers available in 
all parts of the world. 


CURTIS & ROMAINE, 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


. Ye Con. ; 
Members \x. Y. ae 


N. Y. Preduce Exchange. 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR ore 
OR ON MARGIN 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


WESTERN LANDS, 


If you have lands for sale, send ag tions. Wi 
thousands of acres and may sell yours. Ne 0 sale, no tn 


SIX PER CENT NET. 


Have you idie money? tees can net you six percent on 
- e as Government 
ghest references. 
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PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 








VIRCINIA FARMS FOR SALE. 
Good land. Mild, healthy climate. Schools convenient. 


= "Prices, cag terme. & 00. daee ki Richmond, Va. 
5% te! 8% divide — gy z.olgcre py oo 


Highest A 
cool SET Ee TEA MORN Sy 





Booknes, Wash. 


A GENERAL BANKING’ BUSINESS. 


R.L.DAY &Co. 


‘v~vuwwvveveerere8,-s*«—rTTTTr"Tr""T""""r"rrrv" 
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40 Water Street, | 


| system, and it does with some. 
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ONE 
IN THREE 


Persons hurt 
by Coffee. 


YOU MAY 
BE ONE. 


be bn be be ba be ba hi hi ha Ma Mi Mi hi Mi Mi, i Mi Mr Mi Mi Mi Min Mi Mi Mi Mi Mi Mi Mi 
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COFFEE TOPERS. 
Do You Know Any? 
More of that kind than belorg to the whiskey class. 
No criticism offered if the drug agrees with the 


About one in three 
are unpleasantly affected in some organ of the body, 
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| and the proof is found by the di:ease leaving when 


coffee is left off. 
Postum Cereal Coffee furnishes perfect nourish- 


| ment and quickly rebuilds a broken down nervous 
| system. Proof is in trying. Grocers furnish at 15 


and 25 cents. 
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HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 


COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY 
oF NEW JERSEY. 


15, 17,19 and 21 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1 ,000,000.* 


Safe Deposit Vaults of Best Modern Con- 
struction at most Accessible Point to New 
York, being Adjacent to Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company’s Ferries. 


BOXES FROM $5.00 TO $500 PER ANNUM. 


Transacts A General Banking and Trust Business, 


OFFICERS. 


JOHN W. HARDENBERGH - 
ROBERT 8S. ROSS - - - + + «+ Vice-President 
GEORGE W. YOUNG - - - =- «+ Vice-President 
OSCAR L. GUBELMAN - Secretary and Treasurer 


DIRECTORS. 

Henry Lembeck, 
James A. Macdonald, 
Frank J. Mathews, 
Allan L. McDermott, 


President 


Walter EK. Ammon, 
Joseph 8. Auerbach, 
August Belmont, 
William Brinkerhoff, 
C. Ledyard Blair, 
Frederick G. Bourne, 
Charles T. Barney, 
John D. Carscallen, 
Cc. O. Cuyler, 

Jacob J. Detwiller, 
Oscar L. Gubelman, 
John W. Hardenbergh, 
James H. Hyde, 
Robert M. Jarvis, 
Gustav FE. Kissel, 


Benjamin L. Stowe, 
Myles Tierney, 

Eben B. Thomas, 
Augustus H. Vanderpoel, 
John J. Voorhees, 


George W. Y ‘ 
Augustus Zabriskie. 








Bye tease hos of The Audit Company of 
New York covering accounting and physical 
examinations of properties are accepted by finan- 
cial houses in the United States and abroad and 
are often made the basis of underwriting agree 
ments involving large sums of money. 


The Audit Company 


Aids clients to determine proper plans for stock 
and bond capitalization. 

Arbitrates upon conflicting financial interests of in- 
dustrial firms and companies providing a fair 
basis for consolidation. 

May be consulted for advice on any subject requir- 
ing knowledge of correct commercial practice. 

May be named in mortgages covering industrial 
and other bonds—in cases of special agree- 
ments which safeguard the lien or income—to 
certify whether such provisions are being 
carried out. 








THE AuprTt COMPANY OF NEw YORK. 


QUEEN BUILDING, N. Y. LIFE BUILDING. 
Cedar and William Streets, La Salle and Monroe Streets. 
New Tork City. 7 Chicago. 


United States Trust Company. 
OF NEW YORK. 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
Capital - . ° - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - - $11,265,579.09 

This Company is a legal depository for moneys paii 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates 
as may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and Individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
SAMUEL SLOAN. waneee WIL 
D. WILLIs JAMES Ww 


GustTav_H. Scuwa3B, 
Frank Lyman 





> A 
M. ROCKEF£LLER, . O. MILL, 
ALEXANDER E. OkR, me Case Laepramp, 
IBLD. 
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KNAUIH, NACHOD & KUANE, 


BANKERS, NEW YORK. 
Investment Securities. 


FOR 
Letters of Credit TRAVELERS. 
ALSO OBTAINABLE THROUGH 
Lincoln National Bank, Columbia Bank, 
Astor National Bank, West Side Bank, 
Astor Place Bank, Mechanics’ & Traders’ Bank, 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS Available in ail parts of 


Pamphiet, “ Funds for Travelers,” on application. 


TRUSTEES 


AND MANACERS OF 


FIDUCIARY FUNDS 


are invited to purchase 


Hudson River Water Power 
ist Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 


at 101 and interest. These bonds guarantee 
5 per cent. interest for thirty years ana 
appeal to investors desiring absolute secur- 
ity and a sure income. Full pastlowlars, 
e 





maps and y information desired will 
furnished on application. 


E. H. GAY & CO., 


Boston, 131 Devonshire St. 
New York, 1 Nassau St. 
ILADELPHI4, 42] Chestnut Sr. 
MonTREAL, Canzda Life Building 








E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Pup 
Securities 


BOSTON. | 


19 MILK STREET, 
DENVER AND SAN PRANCISCO. 


IDLE MONEY 


We handle yearly millions of dollars worth of the 
highest grade Bonds. As a special inducement for 
your patronage we offer a choice issue of 


MINNEAPOLIS ano ST. PAUL 


five per cent Gold Bonds. Over'twenty banks in these 
cities and elsewhere have either purchased or are loan- 
ing on them, These Bonds are in denominations of 
$100, 500, and $1000. We offer them for the present at 
par with accrued interest. We believe they will 
advance five points within a year. 

The Metropolitan National Bank, American Trust 
and Savings Bank and any other Chicago bank or the 
commercial agencies will tell you we are large and reli- 
able bond dealers, An order for a $100 bond receives } 
the same careful attention given to large orders. | 








Write today for full information. 
TROWBRIDGE & NIVER CO. 


First National Bank Bidg. Chicago. 











HEART DISEASE 


Ninety Per Cent of it Really Caused 
From Poor Digestion. 


Real organic nonst trouble is incurable, but scarcely one 
case in a hundred is organic. 

The action of the heart = aomet = — teen 
by the same great nerves, the sympathetic an 
trie, and when the stomach f to properly digest the food 


and it lies in the stomach fermenting, gases are formed 

which distend the organ, causing pressure on the heart and 

— causing palpitation, irregularity and shortness of 
t 


reath. 

Tne danger from this condition is that th> continued dis- 
turbance of the heart sooner or later may cause real organic 
heart trouble, and in fact frequently does so. 

Furthermore, er digestion makes the blood thin and 
watery and deficient in red corpuscles, and this further ir- 
ritates and weakens the heart. 

The most sensible t to do for heart trouble is to in ure 
the digestion and assimilation of the food. 

This can be done by the regular use after meals of some 

tive preparation, like 
may be found at most 
digestive ele- 


safe, pleasant and effective di 
Stuart s Dyspe Tablets whic 

stores and which contain the necessary 
ments in a D nym yee convenient form. 

Thousands of people keep well and vigorous by keeping 
their digestion perfect by observing the rule of one 
or two of these tablets after each meal, or at least after each 
hearty meal. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain U.S. P. pepsin, diastase 
from malt and other natural digestives which act only on 
the food, digesting it perfectly and preventing acidity. gases, 
- nes Sep aia diseased conditions which accompany a weak 
stomach. 

When Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets are used you may know 
you are not taking into the system any strong medicine or 
powerful drug, but a the natural digestive elements 
which every weak stomach lacks. 

So widely known and popular have these tablets become 
that they are now sold by every druggist in the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. 


¢ OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


0 Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
the loan. In last six years have placed over $800,- 
0v0.00 without a default in principa) or ini erest. 

0 





References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Judges an 
Business Men, for whom | am oaning. Write for 
further particulars. Send for pamphlet, “ Truth 
About Oklahoma,” free 

H. H. HAGAN, GuTHRtir,OKL«HOMA, 
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to 6% interest Through 

the long and severe financial 

depressions our first-mortgages 
carefully selected have stood secure 
without loss toa single customer after 
22 years’ experience. Write to us for 
our list of loans in the Black-Waxy 
belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and for 
the causes and proofs of our success in 
the trying period between 1878-1901. 


LOANS GUARANTEED. 


Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE 
140 Nassau Street, New York 





TEXAS REAL ESTATE LOANS. 


Five years’ experience as land surveyor and 15 years’ in 
loaning money on real estate for non-residents and foreign 
loan companies. Will receive money to loan on real estate 
in amounts of not less than $1,000.00 netting investor 6% 
interest. Address 

E. B. CHANDLER, 
Chandler Building, San Antonio. Texas. 

Write Taz INDEPENDENT for my standing. 





A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 
OF NEARLY 12 YEARS 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors. 
What more need be said of the 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
6% GOLD BONDS 6: 


On every $100 invested we pay 6 per cent. per an- 
num interest, and + mA the principal in ten equal 
payments without r ucing the interest. In other 
words, on a hundred dollar bond 


WE PAY 
$3 Interest and $10 Principal 


each six months for five years. Bonds are issued 
in amounts of $100, $200, $300, $400, $500, $1,000, 
and up. Coupons for Principal and Interest are 
made payable at bank selected by purchaser in 
any part of the world. 


OVER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SOLD, 


Send for booklet. We have many bond- 
holders and some may be in your locality. 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
Reem 244, POTTER BLDG. NEW YORK. 





N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST C0. 


44 AND 46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,500,000. 


CHARL I HILD, President. 
PRSC RAN RGR ete 
4 = 
Secretary. 
ar me Jr oy 2d 
“KEE rE, Trase 


iat ne 
LES 8, FAIRCAILD, FREDERIC R. COUDERT, 
ES J H YMAR SANDS 


a. Becy. 








STU - NEL : 
HUDSON BOPGtERD, 
JAMES STILLMAN. 

M C.D. BORDEN, EDMUN 
JOHN G. McCULLOUGH, GROWGE, Ww. PERKIN 
EDWARD UHL, ABRAM M.HYA’ 


This company is yep: to act as or trustee, adminis- 
trator, guardian, age Hue A egal (eens for 
court and trust tun — will take en = 
sonal escates, collecting the teeomean ~.¢ ~ ¢ aueaing 
all such detalis as an individual in like ca\ scenice could do. 
Receives deposits subject te sight dr. 1 interest on 
daily balances, and issues certificates of de; ng interest. 
Acts as registrar and transfer agent of all stocks and bonds. 


BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Carefully cclocted cocurttios for investments vase on hand. 
H. W. WHIPPLE, Manager Bond Dept 


A Ns, 
D. RANDOLPH. 





“* They that won't be counselled can't be helped.” 
IMPORTANT TO RENTERS OF 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES IN NEW YORK. 


“THE LEGACY AND INHERITANCE TAX LAW” 


as enacted under the laws of the State of New York, section 9, 
chap. 899, of 1892, authorizes city or county officials to examine 
the contents of Safe Beposit Boxes at the death of renter, in 
order to determine the amount Of tax | of tax to be levied on the estate. 


Do you want strangers to 0 examine your private papers? 


Keep your own Key and Counsel by renting a Safe Deposit box 
in the vaults of 


The New Jersey Title Guarantee and Trust (., 


83 and 85 Men:gomery 8St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Three minutes’ walk from the ferries. 


DON’T MARKET YOUR FURS IN TEXAS. 


Don't expect 5% from the government, but follow the course 
of conservative wealth to the rich farms of lowa and Missouri, 
where money brings more. We place large sums for Eastern 
corporations. but can h ndle small amounts too. 

5s AND 6% AND SOMETIMES MORE is netted the investor and 
every doliar is secured by FIRST MORTGAGE on farms worth 
three times the amount of the loan. Established 22 years and not 
one dollar lost is our record. 

Booklet and List of Loans Free. 
BEVERLEY H BONFOEY, 


5 Main Street, Unionville. Misseuri. 


30 YEARS in. tester: 


Have Tested ... 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock bBidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, CHIcaao, 
Home office established 1871, Iowa Fails, Iowa 


DIVIDENDS 


National Banks 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
OF THE oe OF pew Maes oy 
w York, ber 20th, 1901. 
SEVENTY-FOURTH SEMI: ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of FOUR PER CENT., ss — tax, pay- 
able on and after January 2d, 1902. The tra books will 
be closed until that date. Cc. 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 
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Es’ST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, December 2ist, 1901. 
A dividend of sous (4) PER CENT. has been declared, 
payable on and after Thursday, January 2d, 1902. Transfer 
books will remain closed until that ae 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 





115TH DIVIDEND. 
FIFTH NATIONAL —— 
New York, Dec. 27th, 1901. 
cant usual SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF six (6%) PER 
ENT. has been declured, payable Jan. 2d, oe 
HOMPSON, Cashier. 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
Of the City of _— York. 
w York, Dec. 24th, 1901. 
The Board of Directors | has this da: of pants a semi-annual divi- 
dend of THREE A NE-HALF PER CENT., payable on and 
after January 2d, aes 
The transfer books will close at 3 P. M. this date, reopening 


January 2d, 1902. 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashiei. 





THE IMPORTERS’ & ny VoRn, NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
New York, December 20th, 1901. 

A dividend of TEN PER CENT. out of the earnings of the 
last six months has to-day been declared by this bank, pay- 
able on the we ny of nay A next. The transfer 
books will remain till that da 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 





IRVING sing ig BANK, 
York, December 17th, 1901. 
eynnrs eo CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 

e Board irectors have declared a semi-annual divi- 
eau of FOUN @ PER CENT., payable January 2d, 1902, 
to stockholders of record on December 2ist, 1901. Transfer 
books will close December 2ist, -h at 12.00 M. +» and re- 
open January 2d, 1902, at 10. 00 A M. 

. BF. WERNER, Cashier. 





THE MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL Bane 


New York, Dec. 2th, 
A pny = of FIVE PER CENT. upon the capital stock of t thts 
Bank has been declared, payable, free of t»x, on and after Janu- 
ary 2d, 1902. The transfer ks will be closed u until that date. 


EVENS, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
OF NEW YORK. 

December 20th, 1901. 
The Board of Directors of this bank has this day de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend, free of tax, of SEVEN AND 
ONE-HALF (73) PER CENT., from the earnings of the 
past six months, payable January 2d, 1902, and the trans- 

fer books will be closed to that date. 
GEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier. 





“NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 234, 1901. 


99TH DIVIDEND. 


The Directors of this Bank have to-day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. (252), payable January 
2d, 1902, until which date the transfer books will remain closed. 

CHARLES G. DALE, Cashier. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 26 1901. 
The Board of Directors of the Bank have th‘s day declared the 
usual semi annual dividend of three (3) per cent., free from tax, 
payable on and after January 2, 1902, until which date the transfer 


books will remain closed. 
JOHN F. THOMPSON, 
Cashier. 








State Banks 


THE BANK OF AMERICA, 
Pe aay | York, December 20th, 1901. 
The Board of Direc have to-day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of EIGHT (8) PER CEN free of tax, pay- 
able January 24, 1902, to ta toy ‘of record of this 
date. The transfer books will remain closed until January 
3d, 1902. W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 








RIVERSIDE BANK, 
DIVIDEND No. 29. 
New York, December 19th, 1901. 
The Board of Directors of ‘this bank has this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT., payable, free of 
tax, January 24, 1902, H. H. BIZALLION, Cashier. 








Savings Banks 





THE AMERICAX BA VINGS BARR 
fth Aree, oor. Ot reet. 
ND ONE-HALF PER RCENT. 


WARD V. LOEW, President. 
CLARENCE GOADBY, Treasurer. 
WM. IRWIN, Secretary. 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS. 
280 Fourth Avenue, New York, Jan, 1, 1902, 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAVE DECLARED the usual 
interest under the provisions of the by-laws for the six months 
ending December 31st, as follows: 

At the rate of FOUR (4) PERCENT. per anntm on all sums of 
$5 and upwards not exceeding $%,000, payable on and after the 
third Monday, being the 20th day of this month. 

The interest is carried at once to the credit of depositors as 
principal on the ist inst., where it stands exactly : 8 a deposit. 

It will fe entered on the passbooks at‘any time when required 
on and after the 20th inet, 





MERRITT TRIMBLE, Preside t. 
_ ROBERT 8. HOLT, Secretary. 


THE BOWERY. SAVIN GS BANK 
d 180 Bowery, New York, Dec. 90, 1901, 

A semi-annual dividend at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum has been declared and will be credited to depositors on all 
sums of $5 and upward and not encoding which shall have 
been deposited at least three months on the first day of Jan 
next, and will be payable on and after Monday, January 20, 1 
Money ——— on or before January 1’, 1902, will draw interest 


from January 1s 
JOHN D. HICKS, Presiden 
HENRY A. SCHENCK, Souptrolier. 
WALTER COGGESHALL, Secretary. 





CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK, 
56 on a BOWERY, COR. CANAL ST. 
D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The aenteen have ordered that interest at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE HALF (34) PER CENT. per annum be 
paid to depositors on and after January 20th on all 
sums of $5 and up to $3,000, which have remained on 
deposit for Se three or six months ending December 
Bist, 1901, in accordance with the by-laws and rules of 
the bank. Money deposited on or before January 10th 
will draw interest from January ist. 

HENRY HASLER, President. 

CHARLES W. HELD, Secretary. 

HENRY SAYLER, Assistant Secretary. 





GERMAN SAVINGS BANK, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Cor. 4th Ave. 1 8 


h 4 
v York, _peceennee 


from Jannary 1, 1902 
G. F. AMTHOk, Treasurer. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 


S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT PER ANNUM will be credited depositors for the 
SIX MONTHS and THREE MONTHS ENDING DEC. 31, 
1901, on all sums from five dollars to three thousand dollars 
entitled thereto under the by-laws, payable JAN. 20, 1902. 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 
B. OGDEN CHISOLM, Secretary. 

Deposits made on =. pe JAN 10, 1902, will draw 

interest from JAN. 1, 1 
HARLEM SAVINGS 1 BA NK. 


2279-2231 Third Ave. 
A semi annual dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum has 








| been declared for the six months ending }ec. 31 on all sums en- 


titled thereto from $5 to $1,000 and 8 per cent. per annum from 
81,000 to $*,000, payable on and after ys » oe + Sed deposited 
on or before Jan. 10 will draw interest fro 

CHAS. B. TOOKER, President, 


L. nous HART, Secreta’ 
Dec, 10, 190 i 
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THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK. 


656 and 658 Eighth Avenue, corner 42nd Str et. 
EIGHTY-TAI SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
On and ater renee 20, 1902, Poth f at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-H CENT. per aa will be 
positors boritied thereto on all sums to 
ss on or before the 10th of January will draw interest from 
Bank open daily from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. and Monday from 6 to 
8 P. M., holidays excepted. Closes at e: M. on Saturda 


TURNER, President. 
WM, G. CONKLIN, nena 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


115 Chambers St., New York City. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared interest on 
sll sums remaining on deposit during the three and six 
months ending Dec. 381, 1%1, at the rate of FOUR PER CENT 
per annum on amounts ts’ from $1 ‘to $8,410, payable on and after 
Monday, Jan. 20, 192. peas made on or before Jan. 10th will 
draw interest from Jan. 

w. H. B. TOTTEN, 


G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 


No. 644 Broadway. 


President. 





December 24, 1901: 


101ST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 


PER CENT. = annum on all sums (by the 


rules entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the 31st inst., payable on and after the 
third Monday in January next. 

Deposits made on or before January roth will 
draw interest from January 1st. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 


CONSTANT M. BirbD, Asst. Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 


land 3 Tar AVE. ( Cooper Inatitute ) 
ARTERED 1888. 


o7TH DIVIDEND. 


w York, Dec. 10th, 1901. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 
31ST, 1901,at the rate of 34 PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be 
ered ted to oe aves chereto unde~ the by a, of the 
on sum $3,000. INTEKEST PAYABLE JAN- 
UaRY 15TH, 0 MONEY DEPOSITED on or before g te 
10th will draw interest fom January ist, 1902. 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secr: tary. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


BROADWAY, 32d ST. & SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Interest three and one-half per cent, from $5 to 
$3,000. Credited January 1st, payable January 
16th or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 

GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer 

FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary 








reopen at 10 o’clock A. M. on the 6th og of of RYN, Tee 1902. 


| stockholders of record 
the 31st instant. 


| Western Union Telegraph Company, 
New York, December 11th, 1901. 
DIVIDEND Ne. 133. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. ae the a stock 
of this company. payable at the office of r on and 
after the 15th day of January next to shareholders ~ i record at 

the close of the transfer books on the 20th day of December inst. 

For the purpose of the dividend hereinbefore declared, the 
transfer books wil! be closed at three o’clock on the afternoon of 
December 20th inst., and be reopened on te morning of J anuary 
2d next M. T WILBUR, Treasurer. 


THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 
RAILWAY CO. 
OFFICE OF cas bi + 
6th, 1901. 


RER, | 

Chi oy Nnois, Decen. 
dtvidend of $1.25 ROHARE will be iS... 
stock regi-tered 


The transfer books 
P. M. on the 27th day of December, 1901, and 








quarte 


iste Sext, to the shareholders of this Company's 
| as such on the closing of the transfer books, 


will close at 3 o'clec 





| THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Trenaurer’s Office, 
Grand Central Depet, 
New York, December (2th, 1901. 

The Board of Directors of this —— have ow da: 
declared a semi-annual dividend of REE AN ONE. 
HALF PER CENT. on its ca x? stock, 2 at this 
office on Meter gone fA the of January next, to 
at threo o'clock P M., on Tuesday, 
Transfer books will not be closed. 

E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF 
SUUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 


| 120 Broadway (Equiabie Building), New York, N.Y. 


COUPONS due Janvary |, 1902, from the foliowt g Ronds will be 


| paid on and after January 3, 1903 at this ttice, namely : 
| Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. and 8. 8. 


| Louisiana Western R. R. <0. 


New Orieans R. R. 

& R.R 
hern Pacific 
hern Pac. R. BR. © 
ws ihe « oaxt Company 


aiifernta R. on Cc 





ia Pacific 
fia Pacific 








N. T. “SMITH, Treasure’. 


THE EXPLURATION CO. OF NEW YORK, 
Mills Building, 15 Broad St. 
DIVIDEND NO. 14. 
The Poard of Pirectors of this corporation | this day, a 





| eember 19th, deciared a semi-annual dividend of $5 per 


fable January 15th, 1902. Tremeter books close December sist: 
and reo n January 16th. 1902, 
"Cheeks: wiltt te ace | to stockholders of 1ecord 
FREDERICK G. CORN ING, President. 





AmERIGAn Ji LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY. 


dend of ONE AND T K-QUARTERS 
the Preferred Capital ee, payable January 2 
focres stockholders of record at close of bus’ 





21, 1902. 





THE SEW YORK. AIR-BRAKE ComPrany. 
66 Broadway, New York, Dec 18, 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a ‘meetin, 
day, declared a quarterly dividend of TWO PER » payable 
at the Company’s office in New York on the 15th day of January. 
1902, to stockholders of record at the close = business on t d 
op ‘of January, 1902. fer coo will close at 3 P. M. January 


Trans 
2d, and open at 10 A. M. Janu th. 
™ TOHN. C. THOMPSON, Treasurer, 
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American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 


A Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share and an 
extra Dividend of Three-fourths of a Dollar per share will be 
paid on Wednesday, January 15, 1902, to stockholders of 
record at the ome A of business ‘on Tuesday, December 31, 

1901. 
The transfer books will be closed from January 1 to 


Janu 15, 1902, both days included. 
sa WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, December 18, 1991. 


ELECTIONS 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY or NEW YORK. 
w York, December 12th, 1901. 
The annual election of Seetiens of this bank will take 
place on p Sansa 14th, 1902, at the banking house, 
128 Broadway, 
Polls open Bey 12 Si "e 1 P.M. 
EDWARD BURNS, 








Cashier. 





TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE CENTRAL 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE int OF NEW YORK. 
~ December 9, 1901. 

The annual election for iene a . ll han will be 

held at the banking rooms, No. 820 Broadw: of 

Manhattan, city of New York, — 14th a= of January, 


1902. Polls open from 1 . to 
CHARLES 8. ‘YOUNG, Cashier. 





THE IMPORTERS’ & TRADERD»’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF New YORK, 
New York, December 20th, zon. 
The oo Faye for Directors of this bank be 
held at its ba yd rooms, corner of Broadway and ll 
streets, TUESDA ee! 14th, 1902. The poll will be 


opened from 12 M. to 1 P. M. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Casbier. 





IRVING NATION L BANK, 
w Yor ye 12th, 1901. 


The annual meeting of the yt of this bank for 
for the transaction of such 


ary 14t 


No, 
, 1902, between the hours ¢ 12 'M. 700 P. M. 
B. F. WERNER, Sashier 





THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND DROVERS 
BANK. 
New York, December > 1901. 
The annual election for Directors of this bank will be 
held at the banking rooms, Broadway, c ) ae 
January 14th, 1902" between the hours ef 12 M. 1 P.M, 
WM. H. CHASE, “Oachier 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, 
December 18th, 1901. 

The annual election for Directors of this bank will be 
held at the banking rooms, No. 214 Broadway, on Ek 

DAY, January 14th, 1902, ‘trom 12 M. to 1 o'clock M. 
GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier, 





RIVERSIDE BANK, 
> New York City. 
Dec. 26, 1901. 
The annualimeeting of the stockholders of the Riverside Bank, 


New York City, for the election of Directors, will be held at the 
banking house,*8th Ave. cor. 57th St., Tuesday, Jan. 14, 1902, at 
P.M. 


—- H. H. BIZALLION, Cashier. 





EAST RIVER ae BANK. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE i 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Jan. ist, 1901 
ES - - - 


s 
Massachusetts Laws protect the Row we ong 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent ana temporary usefulness to ac- 


tive business men. /ermanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; “emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations, It 
specially provides for practical wants. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
Annual Statement. 








TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1901......82,477 “586-00 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 





‘Ajmelfensuance(anpany 


GEO.E.IDE. PRESIDENT. 


ADMITTEDASSETS 
"POLICY RESERVE A&C. 


DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT FUND 


CONTINGENT FUND 
NET SURPLUS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


$ 12,342,246.77 

$ 10,257,446.47 

4 736,337.00 

a 65,875.00 

$ It, 282,588.30 
$ 34, 069, 852. fete) 
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“Ft peilttcli 
ee pT eae 


AS an established record for progres-ive- 
ness, liberality and clearness of its policy | 
contracts. It was the first company to intro- | 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insvrance 





Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Potection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on| 
application to the Home Office. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1901, 
RTD incscecccccccsscceccessncesmnn ME be POR ae 
CBATTESTUD .n. ncrcceccrcccccsescesenn 15,934,181.90 | 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) ..$1,840,850.90 | 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guarap 
teed vy the Massachusetts Non Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
Cc W. ANDERSON, Gen Agent. 











Are You So Peculiar? 

So many people think Life Insurance is worth haviog 
that about $350.000,000 was written in 1900 by the 
MerropouiTtaN Lire INsuRANCE ComMPaNy OF NEw York 
alone, which is the ‘‘world’s record” thus far. Were 
you one of those people, or have you insurance in that 
er some other sound company ? If not, why not? Are 
you cifferent from others—less exposed to death, more 
certain of financial con lition. or without anybody \even 
yourself) to be concerned about it? 





THE tn ati 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


1860 “~~ 


GEORGE H, BURFORD PRESIDENT 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, . . Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J TUCKFR, aqgspagiee =| 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., » |e ee Net Bonk 
JAMFS R. PLUM, Lee Leather 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing tor themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work. but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. VUOCHRAN, 8d Vice-President, 
at the Company's Office. 277 Bruadway, New York City. 


Assets over - . = §8,000,000. 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000. 














WwM.B - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J.B PIERCE, - - - =- = Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - - - Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, -_ Asst. Secretary 





A POLICY x re 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest* 
form of contract. 


It affo'ds immediate and absolute pro‘ectiun to the family and 
the estate. 

It supplies a fund tor wife and children against the hour of 
greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 

Its Trust-Fund policies. with low premiums and cash guaran 
tecs, is uns’ : 

If you wanta policy for which you will pay about half the 

mium on an ordinary life policy, buv The Washington’s 
nterchangeable-Term Policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
EB. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 
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if You Are Looking 


tor a Country Home 
ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building, 46 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Lid., of LONDON. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 





This company has had many more years’ experience in Liability 
business than any other company. 

It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company 

It will continue to give policy-holders the same thorough care and 
permanent protection which have given it its higa reputation 
in the past. 


APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys. 
Edmund Dwight, Jr., State Agt., No. 76 William St., N.Y. 


1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANCARY ist, 1901, 

Capea Sto Stock, all —— 

Re-I ce Reserv 

Unsettied 1 Losses and other claims 

Net Surplus 

Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 

JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
R. BR. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
HB. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 








OFFIOR OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual egies acd Company. 


The 


$3,278,413.54 
828,796 25 
7 +,107,209.79 
Premiums marked off ah a" REC see 
Po son ute ee 
a ear $346,028.89 
Ren — = 
23,833.36 $369,862.25 


. $3 407,886 18 





mated and paid 
$1,101,744.24 
be 4 ~ 4 05 
50,307.00 $1,367 ,640.05 








622,873.59 
75,000 00 1,747,872.59 


195,818.81 
185, 
$10,514,740.65 


ix per cent. interest on the , omgomanding cemmphocnte of pi otis 
be paid to the holders bv yey 
on and after Tu: 


and after Tuesday m 
Interest thereon will cease. cates to be produced at the 
ime yment, an 
A dividend ot Forty pet per r cont. is declared on b= net earned 
miums of the Company for the year 
for be ape —- will be issued 
seventh o' 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Sccretary. 


Gustav Amsiock, 
francis M. Bacon, Co . 

Ewald Fleitmann, . H. H. Moore, 
Edward Fioyd-Jones, Charies H. ao 





| DeF Anson 
Sune a: Duan, John D. ess, 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t, 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 31 Vice-Pres’t. 


A.A Ra 
Gustav HS Schwab 
Will am OC. Sturges. 





BIND ERS to hold thirteen copies of Tae InpE- 
PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage inci led. 
THE INDEPENDE -T, 
120 Fulton .treet, New York. 
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All rights secured 





